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II.— SPENSER'S IMITATIONS PROM ARIOSTO. 

The influence of the Orlando Furioso on Spenser's Faery 
Queen has long been recognized. Warton, in his excellent 
Observations, devoted a section to it, and others have here and 
there remarked upon the affinity of the two poems. I cannot 
find, however, that any writer has yet given the subject more 
than casual attention. The reasons for this neglect are, of 
course, not far to seek. Men read and study the Faery Queen, 
and men read and study the Orlando Furioso, but few care to 
read and study them side by side, with the obligation of go- 
ing through the Morgante Maggiore, the Orlando Innamorato, 
Rinaldo, and the Oerusalemme Liberata, for casual reference 
and general illustration. The Faery Queen, as it stands, is 
nearly twice as long as the Odyssey, the Orlando Furioso is 
longer than the Faery Queen, and the others are of varying, but 
always substantial bulk — a rather formidable array. More- 
over, despite vast differences of spirit and method, these poems 
deal with the same subject-matter, romantic chivalry ; and too 
steady converse with romantic chivalry is, to say the least, 
not stimulating. In view of such conditions and of the work 
already done by Warton, critics may very probably have felt 
that further labor in this field would hardly be worth while. 
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If one could hope for no more than to add a few parallel 
references to Warton's list, the labor would certainly not be 
worth while, for, in themselves, parallel references are mere 
curiosities of literature. One must classify and compare and 
analyze them, before the influence of one poet on another can 
be determined. Just this, however, Warton has not done, did 
not attempt to do ; it was not within the scope of his plan. 
Yet the work would seem to be worth doing. In the follow- 
ing pages I have tried to cover in part the field which he very 
naturally neglected. I do not aim at exhaustiveness. I 
shall not examine how far Ariosto may have influenced the 
literary methods of Spenser, nor shall I attempt to analyze 
the Orlando Furioso and the Faery Queen as typical romance 
poems, to discover just what elements Spenser may have bor- 
rowed from the Ferrarese. I wish merely to discuss those 
specific imitations of the Furioso which are to be found in the 
Faery Queen, and to indicate how Spenser made direct use of 
his original. 

I. 

Before taking up detail-study it may be well to give a brief 
preliminary glance at the beginnings of the Faery Queen. The 
earliest mention of it which has come down to us is in the two 
well known letters which Spenser and Harvey exchanged in 
the spring of 1580. Spenser writes : 

Nowe my Dreames and Dying Pellicane, being fully finished .... and 
presentlye to bee imprinted, I wil in hande forthwith with my Faery Queene, 
whyche I praye you hartily send me with al expedition : and your frendly 
Letters, and long expected Judgement wythal, whyche let not be shorte, 
but in all pointes suche, as you ordinarilye use, and I extraordinarily desire. 1 

Harvey replies, and his friendly criticism has become a 
classic of Spenser literature : 

To be plaine, I am voyde of al judgement, if your Nine Comoedies, where- 
unto in imitation of Herodotus, you give the names of the Nine Muses (and 

1 For this passage and the following v. Dr. Grosart's edition of Spenser, 
vol. ix, pp. 274 and 277. 
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in one mans fansie not unworthily), come not neerer Ariostoes Cbmoedies, 
eyther for the finenesse of plausible Elocution, or the rarenesse of Poetical 
Invention, then that Elvish Queene doth to his Orlando Furioso, which not- 
withstanding you wil needes seeme to emulate, and hope to overgo, as you 
flatly professed yourself in one of your last Letters. 

Besides that you know, it hath bene the usual practise of the most 
exquisite and odde wittes in all nations, and specially in Italie, rather to 
shewe, and advaunce themselves that way, than any other: as namely, those 
three notorious dyscoursing heads, Bibiena, Maehiavel, and Aretine did (to 
let Bembo and Ariosto passe) with the great admiration, and wonderment 
of the whole country : being in deede reputed matchable in all points, both 
for conceyt of Witte and eloquent decyphering of matters, either with 
Aristophanes and Menander in Greek, or with Plautus and Terence in Latin, 
or with any other, in any other tong. But I wil not stand greatly with 
you in your owne matters. If so be the Faerye Queene be fairer in your eie 
than the Nine Muses, and Hobgoblin runne away with the Garland from 
Apollo : Marke what I save, and yet I will not say that I thought, but there 
an End for this once, and fare you well, till God or some good Aungell putte 
you in a better minde. 

These passages give us one plain fact : at the very outset of 
his great poem Spenser is emulating the Orlando Furioso and 
hoping to surpass it. Circumstances, indeed, made the emu- 
lation almost inevitable. 

In the spring of 1580, Spenser was about twenty-eight 
years old. He had been out of the University some three 
years and a half, and was then in London, the prote'ge' of 
Leicester and the friend of Sidney, looking forward with 
a young man's hopefulness to a career of practical activity. 
The October eclogue of the Calender, to be sure, speaks with 
some bitterness of the indifference shown to poetry and true 
poets, and Spenser would unquestionably have liked to devote 
himself without check to the cultivation of his genius; but 
he very well understood the conditions of his day, and his 
lament, despite its genuine fervor, need not be taken too 
seriously. 1 His familiar correspondence with Harvey, of this 
same period, certainly shows no signs of dejection. 

During these years he had been unusually active with his 
pen. Many of the poems which later appeared in the volume 

' It is after Mantuan. 
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of Complaints had been more or less nearly completed and 
laid aside, and of the works in prose and verse since lost or 
transformed beyond certain identification we have a list of 
nearly two dozen numbers. He was one of the aristocratic 
"Areopagus," interested in classic quantities, half believing, 
perhaps, in the revolution to be wrought in English verse, 
though with a poet's inconsistency following his own irre- 
sistible bent towards the national measures and rhyme. As 
Immerito, or Colin Clout, or " the new poete," he was famous 
all over literary London. The Calender, indeed — in which 
youthful voracity of taste is so distinct — would, itself alone, 
indicate the varied interests and activity of his mind. None 
of these early works, however, was in any sense great, or 
opened the door to European fame, and he was of a genera- 
tion which did not rest content with small things. We are, 
therefore, not surprised to find him already concentrating his 
attention on what is to be the poem of his lifetime, the Faery 
Queen. 

Now, the Orlando Fwrioso was by common consent the 
master-piece of the century. Neither France nor England 
had produced anything to match it : even in Italy it was 
still unequalled, for the Rinaldo, besides being of relatively 
modest scope, was no more than the work of a promising 
youth, the Italia Liberata was so dull that nobody read it, 
and the Gerusalemme Liberata had not yet been published to 
the world. Ariosto's fame was supreme, and would be the 
natural mark of eveiy ambitious young poet like Spenser. 
Moreover, the Orlando Furioso was the one long poem of 
Europe which, dealing with romantic chivalry, gave it accom- 
plished artistic expression. The poetical romances of the 
middle ages could of course not serve him for models ; the 
Morte d' Arthur, despite its fine prose dignity, could give him 
nothing but raw material ; the Morgante Maggiore, which he 
very probably did not know, was too grotesque for his pur- 
poses ; and the Orlando Innamorato, which also he seems not 
to have known, had been too thoroughly eclipsed by the 
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Furioso to invite imitation. Ariosto's poem alone stood for a 
model to study and an achievement to emulate. We need 
hardly wonder, therefore, to find Spenser at the very outset 
of his Faery Queen consciously pitting himself against the 
great Italian. 

The temper of Ariosto's mind and the main qualities of 
his work need not here be analyzed in detail. Essentially 
secular and modern in his outlook, he sees in the world of 
chivalry a fantastic, amusing, utterly unreal show. It stimu- 
lates his imagination ; it stirs his sense of humor. He is not 
a strenuous poet ; he has no thought for grand themes ; all 
he cares for is complete artistic liberty. Planning to write a 
great poem, therefore, he looks about him for an unencum- 
bered field, a field in which his fancy can range unrestricted, 
in which his wit and humor can find congenial topics and 
his worldly observation can be at ease, which will give him 
themes for varied sentiment and lively action, and satisfy 
his sense of beauty with landscapes and gardens and palaces 
and colored pageantry such as make his own Italian world 
so pleasant a place to live in. Just this field is open to him 
in romantic chivalry. It is almost infinite in extent and 
variety, and it has no beaten highways which a man must 
travel or miss his goal. Here he will be free and out of the 
reach of Aristotle. Furthermore, if he adopts chivalry, he 
can in part spare himself the labor of inventing a plot and 
characters. The Orlando Innamorato is at hand, unfinished : 
he can take up Bojardo's theme at the point of cessation, 
refine the cruder elements to meet his own more cultivated 
taste, and then carry, it on wherever his fancy leads him. 
What more attractive work for a poet who, though bent on 
avoiding artistic constraint, has no ambition to be funda- 
mentally creative? 

The plainer qualities of A riosto's poetry are notorious, and yet 
critics continue to differ about the Orlando Furioso. It con- 
tains passages of unquestionable irony ; it contains passages of 
unquestionable seriousness. Is it a flippant poem, a deliberate 
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satire on chivalry, colored here and there with rhetoric and 
factitious sentiment? Or is it, on the whole, a serious poem 
enlivened by sallies of irony and humorous extravagance? 
The answer seems plain : it is neither. Those critics hardly 
understand Ariosto who imagine that he has a set point-of- 
view. If ever a man was " divers et ondoyant," it is he. We 
find him at times playing with chivalry as Heine plays with 
the legend of Rhampsenit : at times we find him portraying 
the emotions of his characters with genuine sympathy and 
power. There is no inconsistency in his attitude, for he has 
no definite attitude, or, better, his attitude is that of the im- 
partial artist. He is a man of the Renaissance, indifferent to 
moral steadfastness, alive to the beauty of the world and the 
interest of life, determined, above all, to have free play for 
his faculties. The fervor and the fine idealism of chivalry 
amuse him and impress him by turns, according to his mood. 
If a distinction were possible we might say that mere chivalry 
provokes him to a smile ; that when he is serious he is stirred 
by qualities of form or feeling or thought which are not 
peculiar to chivalry. Or we might say that though the 
spirit of chivalry means nothing to him, the external forms 
of chivalry, in their richness and varied life, strike his imagi- 
nation and rouse him to an artist's sympathy. But such 
distinctions are hazardous ; he is too elusive to be caught by 
definition. We recognize, of course, that he impresses various 
people very distinctly. To some of us his fertility, ease, and 
delightful art, his humor and his sunny scepticism are a 
constant charm; others can see nothing but his moral indiffer- 
ence, his frivolity, his licentiousness. Whether we like him 
or not, however, and for whatever reason, we shall certainly 
not understand him if we try to classify his temper as either 
serious or flippant. Most of us will agree that irony is the 
main trait of his genius, and that much of his seriousness is 
very conventional ; but, on the other hand, we shall surely 
be uncritical if we deny that such passages as the crisis of 
Orlando's love (c. xxiii) are sincerely sympathetic. A tenta- 
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tive analysis might perhaps declare him to be an ironical, 
disillusionized courtier, gifted with the sensitive temperament 
of a poet. But again, he is too elusive to be caught by defi- 
nition. 

Looking back on Ariosto from the vantage ground of our 
own critical century, we can readily discriminate and weigh 
these elements of his genius : his contemporaries, of course, 
read him without need of analysis or commentary. During 
the sixty years, however, between the first appearance of his 
poem and the times of Spenser's emulation the temper of 
Europe changed, and in 1580 men no longer understood him 
as we can understand him now, or as his contemporaries 
understood him. If we would estimate his influence upon 
Spenser, therefore, even partially, we must first of all de- 
termine what Spenser really saw in him, and, to do this, we 
shall have to glance at the history of his reputation, that is, the 
development of Ariosto criticism in Italy. Certain important 
lines of this development do not lead us directly to Spenser's 
own views, but they can hardly on that account be eliminated. 
The movement should be taken as a whole. It is singular 
and interesting. 

A traditional anecdote tells us that when Ariosto was plan- 
ning his poem he turned to Bembo for advice, and that Bembo 
urged him to write it in Latin. According to another story, 
Bembo also urged him to cast it in regular epic form. Ariosto, 
whose chief desire was complete artistic liberty, would of course 
not listen to such suggestions as these. Yet he was far from 
neglecting the classics. The writing of so long a poem as the 
Furioso necessitated a careful gathering of material, and in 
his search for this he not only ransacked what mediaeval 
romances were at hand, but turned as a matter of course to 
the authors of antiquity. One has only to glance at some of his 
most effective episodes — Rodomonte within the walls of Paris, 
the midnight expedition of Cloridano and Medoro, Olimpia 
abandoned by Bireno on the desert island, Angelica exposed 
to the Ore and rescued by Ruggiero — to understand how 
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freely he took from them. Nor does he, like Bojardo, utterly 
transform these borrowed passages in the spirit of frank and 
unregenerate romanticism : though accepting no limitations to 
his fancy, he yet has the true Renaissance taste for his origi- 
nals and keeps as close to them as he fairly ean. Indeed, as 
Professor Rajna has pointed out, the Furioso contains the 
germs of that classical movement which was to make such 
rapid progress in Italy during the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Ariosto would not hamper himself with the laws of 
epic construction, but he borrows from classic literature almost 
as freely as the pedants of later times, and seems to think with 
them that such imitation in itself adds beauty to a poem. 

From the days of the Furioso onward the progress of classic- 
ism in Italy was indeed appalling. Ariosto's own comedies 
had already sent men back to Plautus and Terence, and in 
the very year in which his great poem was being prepared 
for the press Trissino wrote his Sofonisba and established the 
type of neo-classic tragedy. In narrative poetry the transfor- 
mation came later. Before Ariosto's death, however, the Italia 
IAberata had been begun, and in 1547 Italy could at last boast 
of having an epic, unreadable to be sure, but rigidly classical. 
A little later Alamanni composed his Avarchide, in which 
Caesar's Avaricum was besieged by King Arthur exactly on 
the lines of the siege of Troy. Even the pure romance poem 
was infected. Almost within the decade of Ariosto's death 
Giovan Maria Verdizzotti, a lad of sixteen, divided between 
delight in the Ferrarese and reverence for the classics, began 
an Orlando, the style of which was to be modelled on that of 
the Furioso, while the structure was to be after Aristotle's 
strictest laws. In 1560 appeared Bernardo Tasso's Amadigi, a 
work of the transition, in which the attempt to cast a romance 
poem in Aristotelian mould was frankly made and as frankly 
abandoned. Two years later the attempt was at least par- 
tially successful in Torquato Tasso's Rinaldo. Finally, in the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, of 1581, the union of episodic romance 
with classic action and dignity was fully accomplished. This 
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union, however, was but temporary. In the Gerusakmme 
Conquistata romance was at last driven out and classicism 
triumphed unopposed. 

During this period the Orlando Furioso ran a singular 
course of celebrity and misconception. At its first appear- 
ance there were a few murmurs from the critically orthodox, 
but the reading public and most men of literary judgment 
were captivated by its charm. It took its place almost at 
once as the chief work of Italian literature since the days of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. Then, in the course of time, as 
classicism more and more fully possessed the critics and 
men like Trissino contemptuously said that the poem was 
merely popular, the need was felt of defending it systemati- 
cally. The chief objections of the orthodox were that it 
violated the laws of epic construction and that it lacked 
seriousness. Its champions set themselves the task of prov- 
ing its artistic legitimacy. 

In the matter of construction, Ariosto had worked with 
the freedom of the man who makes his own laws. Aiming at 
variety of incident and situation, he had clearly seen the need 
of definite action, that if his reader's attention and interest 
were to be held, events must move constantly forward to an 
avowed goal. He had accordingly laid down side by side two 
or three main plots, so carefully interwoven that they could be 
brought together in a common end, and so distinct that neither 
constant shifting of scene, nor continual digressions, nor the 
multitude of independent and active characters could obscure 
them. He had reduced the wilderness of romance to complete 
artistic order ; he had brought to perfection the type created 
by Bojardo. It was not epic, but it was of final excellence. 
When, therefore, in the middle years of the century, Giraldi 
and Pigna came forward to defend his title, their answer to 
the orthodox was clear. A new type had been evolved, the 
romance poem, having some qualities in common with the epic 
and many qualities peculiar to itself. It could not be judged 
by the authority of Aristotle ; it was its own authority. Pigna 
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put the truth best : " Perche d'erranti persone e tutto il poema, 
egli altresi errante e inquanto che piglia ed intermette infinite 
volte cose infinite : e sempre con arte : percioche se bene l'or- 
dine epico non osserva, non e che una sua regola non abbia." ' 
Yet if the constructive laws of the romanzo differed from those 
laid down by Aristotle for the poema eroico, its higher ideals, 
said Pigna, were essentially the same. " Come in tutto il 
duello non mai da lui veduto lume ne diede esso Aristotile : 
cost quivi ne' romanzi e stato la nostra guida : benche egli 
mai non ne parlasse." 1 

These views held their own for about a generation. In 
1581, however, the appearance of the Gerusalemme Liberata 
again brought the classical question to the fore. 2 The new 
poem was naturally compared to the Orlando Furioso, and as 
Tasso's chief boast was that he had framed it according to the 
strict laws of Aristotle, the argument for his admirers was 
evident : the Furioso was excellent of its kind, as good as a 
romance poem could ever be, but here was a poem of equal 
charm and of a far nobler type, for no one could deny that 
the romance poem was in itself inferior to the epic. This 
argument, pushed by Cammillo Pellegrino in his Caraffa, 
apparently took the followers of Ariosto by surprise. So long 
as the issue had been between the Furioso and such poems as 
the Avarchide, which nobody read, they had been content 
with the position of Pigna and Giraldi. Now, however, with 
this new poem running like wild-fire among the people and 
through the courts, they could not listen to Pellegrino's argu- 
ment with comfort. They did what most persons will do 
under such circumstances — they shifted ground. The quarrel 
which arose is one of the dreariest in literature. The Acca- 
demia della Crusca took up the cause for Ariosto, and others 
were drawn into the controversy, even Tasso himself. There 

1 G. B. Pigna: I Romanzi. Venice, 1554, pp. 44, 65. 

'Though not directly bearing on Spenser's early emulation of Ariosto, 
this phase of Ariosto criticism in Italy is too significant and important 
to be omitted. 
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is no need to report their bickerings : suffice it to say that the 
Orlando Furioso was now declared to be in accordance with 
the very letter of Aristotle, to be much more classically regu- 
lar than the Gerusalemme Liberata. In other words Ariosto, 
who to an earlier generation had been the master of a wonder- 
ful new type of poetry, was now become one more humble 
follower of the Stagirite. 

One of the few sensible opinions put forward in this con- 
troversy is that of Patrizio, that Ariosto's chief aim is to 
delight, not to instruct his reader. " Pellegrino ha gran torto 
negando che 1' Ariosto mirando a solo dilettare, posposto abbia 
il giovamento : " l Others were less clairvoyant — or less frank. 
Even Giraldi preached the Aristotelian ideal, "indurre buoni 
costumi negli animi degli uomini," 2 evidently believing that 
Ariosto faithfully lived up to it; and in Giolito's 1554 edi- 
tion of the Furioso (dedicated to the Dauphin of France) we 
read : " non e libro nessuno dalquale e con piu frutto, e con 
maggiore diletto itnparare si possa quello, che per noi fuggire 
e seguitare si debba." In brief, that element of seriousness in 
the Furioso which still makes some readers uncertain how to 
classify the poem was being magnified and enhanced by these 
critics to the high seriousness of the Iliad and the Aeneid. The 
exaggeration was but natural, for with the progress of the classi- 
cal spirit in Italy, a somewhat new conception of the dignity of 
literature was beginning to make itself felt : poets were at least 
more self-conscious. Perhaps the change was chiefly due to the 
times. The Renaissance was now dead ; the Catholic Reaction 
was afoot. The cheerfulness, the freedom, the mere delight 
in life which the men of Ariosto's generation had felt and 
expressed had given way to a gayety less frank and to a sad- 
ness much more frequent. Literature, in its looser moments 
more abandoned than ever before, had become, in its moments 
of seriousness, either dull and pedantic, or plaintive, rnelan- 

1 Tasso : Opere. Venice, 1735, v. hi, p. 155. 

* Q. B. Giraldi : De' Romanzi; in the Biblioteca Ram, v. 52, p. 64. 
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choly, and suspicious. Tasso is the representative of this new 
order, and his experience with the Gerusalemme Liberata is 
thoroughly characteristic. He wrote the romantic episodes 
because he delighted in romantic beauty, but when he sub- 
mitted the poem to his chosen set of critics, these episodes 
were at once attacked. He was told that they were trivial, 
unworthy an epic; he was told that they might even be 
dangerous and that the Inquisition might feel called on to 
interfere; and in the end, in order to save them he had 
to invent an allegory which gave them a mystic meaning. 
Then, with the Gardens of Armida and the Enchanted Wood 
conveying a spiritual lesson, the romance was allowed to pass 
the pikes of his friends' censorship. 

Among such sensitive critics the Orlando Furioso was 
strangely interpreted. We have seen how seriously Giraldi 
and Pigna took it : it did not have to wait till the days of 
Tasso to be even more gravely expounded. Ariosto, who 
never overlooked what might give his poem variety and 
richness, had here and there made use of allegory. It was 
purely episodic; it served an immediate purpose; that was all 
he cared for. Within twenty years after his death, however, 
Fornari and Toscanella took his poem up and systematically 
read allegory into its minutest episodes and details. To them 
it was highly serious, almost cabalistic, and called for the 
penetrating commentator. What more rational? There was 
allegory on the surface ; there must, of course, be allegory 
below the surface ; they would dig for it. This pedantry 
may raise a smile ; yet to find an exact parallel we have 
only to turn to our own century and read certain com- 
mentators on Rabelais.- Rabelais, like Ariosto, is at times 
highly serious, and at times pretty obviously allegorical : 
therefore, let us read high seriousness and allegory into all he 
says. Even Coleridge fell victim to this illusion. It is old. 

We have seen what work the critics made of Ariosto : how 
meanwhile was he read by the public at large? Very much, 
I fancy, as he has always been read — for his mere delight- 
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fulness — or, unfortunately, for his casual licentiousness. The 
average man thought little or nothing about the meaning of 
the Furioso, not only because the average man rarely reads to 
think, but because the poem itself would effectively distract 
attention from any possible meaning. One can draw moral 
inspiration from Dante, even from Tasso ; only a genius could 
draw moral inspiration from Ariosto. Even the critics of 
that day must have read the poem like other men — when 
they were not intent on professional study. However sincere 
their convictions, it is not probable that they all took their pleas- 
ure in it so " moult tristement " as their critical writings might 
imply. It had been treated contemptuously ; they were moved 
to defend their taste for it ; and their defence was necessarily 
governed by the recognition of certain literary axioms. That 
there might be a discrepancy between their critical utterances 
and their real enjoyment of the Furioso would be no stumbling- 
block. They would continue to read the poem for its delight- 
fulness and to praise it for classic dignity, untroubled. 

Having followed this strange history, having seen how 
classical prepossessions so warped men's understanding that 
the Furioso was seriously classed with the Iliad and the 
Aeneid, and how all manner of grave meanings were read 
into it, we may be reasonably sure that the Ariosto of 1516 
is not quite the Ariosto whom Spenser emulated ; for when an 
Elizabethan undertook to study Ariosto, he would naturally 
turn to the Italian critics for guidance, and would naturally be 
influenced by their formal views. How readily such an Eliza- 
bethan might thus fall into their critical dualism — read and 
enjoy the poem one way and interpret it another — may be 
judged by the case of Sir John Harington, the first English 
translator of the Furioso, a thorough man of his time. 

Harington is not only translator, he is critic as well. Be- 
sides his version of the poem the volume of 1591 contains an 
Apologie of Poetrie, a Brief e AUegorie, a Life of Ariosto, and 
commentaries on all the cantos. He is evidently taking pains 
to make his opinion of the Furioso as distinct as possible. At 
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times he is almost earnest — a mood which is somewhat comi- 
cal when we think of his rumored point-of-departure. The 
story goes that in his mischievous way he Englished the notori- 
ous twenty-eighth canto of the Furioso and sent the manuscript 
round among the maids of honor, and that the Queen, irritated 
by this scandalous proceeding, ordered him not to show his 
face in court again till he had rendered the whole poem, good as 
well as bad. Whether apocryphal or not, this anecdote shows 
us how young Englishmen of that day were inclined to take 
Ariosto. Harington's further course is equally enlightening. 
He studied the poem with some care, having in mind all the 
while Her Majesty's rebuke, and he read the Italian com- 
mentators and their allegorical schemes, and in the end the 
Furioso stood revealed to him as a creation of high serious- 
ness. He saw that the allegory was " the verie kyrnell and 
principall part, or as the marrow, and the rest but the bone 
and vnprofitable shell," and he saw that, for the most part, the 
looser passages were but a necessity of poetical decorum, that 
having some faulty characters to deal with, Ariosto must at 
times bring his poem to their level. The poem, as a whole, 
was unquestionably edifying. This conversion of Harington 
was not consciously insincere. We find, to be sure, that his 
translation shows no loss of relish for the scandalous, that 
though throughout the poem he condenses very freely, often 
cutting Ariosto's narratives down by a good third, he never 
condenses the questionable episodes, that they are given line 
for line. This, however, is no more than nature asserting 
itself. His formal views, though he took them whole from 
the Italians, he held seriously, even heartily. His pleasant 
Apology is no piece of hack-work done to placate the Queen, 
it is manifestly genuine. He is amusingly inconsistent, but 
he speaks what he really thinks. 

Harington's attitude toward the Furioso was probably that 
of not a few Elizabethans, since many who read the poem for 
mere pleasure would be only too glad to persuade themselves 
that they were also being edified. There must have been 
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some of less flexible disposition, however, who would not be 
so readily contented, men of idealizing and thorough natures. 
How would they take the poem — assuming, of course, that 
they cared to read it at all ? Perhaps no set answer is possi- 
ble ; yet we have the suggestion of an answer in one of those 
fine, self-assertive utterances of Milton, himself in so many 
ways but a later Elizabethan. In that passage of the Apology 
for Smectymnuus in which he speaks of the studies of his youth 
and early manhood, he writes : — 

I betook me among those lofty fables and romances, which recount in 
solemn cantoes the deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious kings, 
and from hence had in renown over all Christendom. There I read it in 
the oath of every knight that he should defend to the expense of his best 
blood, or of his life, if it so befell him, the honor and chastity of virgin and 
matron ; from whence even then I learned what a noble virtue chastity 
sure must be, to the defence of which so many worthies, by such a dear 
adventure of themselves, had sworn ; and if I found in the story afterward, 
any of them, by word or deed, breaking that oath, I judged it the same 
fault of the poet, as that which is attributed to Homer, to have written 
indecent things of the gods : only this my mind gave me, that every free 
and gentle spirit without that oath, ought to be born a knight, nor needed 
to expect the gilt spur or the laying of a sword upon his shoulder, to stir 
him up both by counsel and his arms to secure and protect the weakness of 
any attempted chastity. So that even these books, which to many others 
have been the fuel of wantonness and loose living, I cannot think how, 
unless by divine indulgence, proved to me so many incitements, as you have 
heard, to the love and steadfast observation of that virtue which abhors the 
society of bordelloes. 

There can be hardly a doubt, I think, that in writing these 
memorable words Milton was thinking chiefly of the Orlando 
Furioso; for that poem was probably the most famous romance 
poem of Europe, and, as we have seen, it was certainly read 
by young men for " the fuel of wantonness and loose living." 
It has always attracted curious readers, most of them only 
too blind to its genuinely admirable qualities. How, then, did 
Milton take it in the days of his early manhood ? Without 
attempting to interpret his general statements too specifically, 
we can perhaps draw a reasonable inference. It is clear that 
he did not, like Harington, condone the looser passages. To 
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him they were so much foulness, which could not be explained 
away. It is equally clear that, in despite of them, he could 
read his own fervent idealism into the poem, could even make 
them so many incentives to lofty thought. He was of the 
temper to mould things after his own mind. His judgment 
might very probably tell him that the chivalry of the Furioso 
was anything but earnest : he would read the poem with steady 
control of his imagination, and make it what he pleased. He 
would accept as much of the humor and irony as left his own 
ideal undisturbed ; the rest he would ignore. He would exalt 
the serious passages to a higher seriousness. What he actually 
did make of Ariosto in later life we may see by comparing 
his Paradise of Fools (Par. Lost, in, 440-497) with that limbo 
of the moon in which Orlando's lost wit was stored (0. F., 
xxxiv, 73-86). Ariosto's limbo is a brilliant and effective 
allegorical satire on the vanities of this world written by a 
witty courtier ; Milton's is the grotesque vision of a Puritan, 
out of place in a great epic, perhaps, but not without impres- 
siveness. Had Milton carried out his early plan of writing 
an epic on King Arthur, he might have left us imitations 
from Ariosto as remarkable as those by Spenser. 

Harington's temper put him in sympathy with Ariosto, 
and he read the Orlando with natural delight. He took to 
the doctrine of its high seriousness from the need of justifying 
his taste. Milton's temper was the very reverse of Ariosto's, 
and if he read the poem with pleasure, it was because of his 
own transmuting idealism. He apparently felt no need of per- 
suading himself that it had genuine moral elevation. What 
was Spenser's attitude? 

What, in the first place, was his temper? Milton has called 
him "sage and serious," but had he nothing in common with 
Harington ? 

The passage from Harvey's letter of 1580 might seem 
significant. It tells us that Spenser had written nine come- 
dies which, however distantly, suggested comparison with the 
comedies of Ariosto, Bibbiena, Macchiavelli, and Aretino. 
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He would of course not give himself to the grosser licentious- 
ness of those Italian plays, but we might infer that he was 
at least not out of sympathy with Italian comic humor. The 
recollection might come to us of those early drafts of the 
Hymns, written " in the greener times of my youth," which 
" too much pleased those of like age and disposition," and for 
which he was later induced to cry peccavi; and we might 
think of that golden-headed apparition in the Harvey corre- 
spondence, "altera Rosalindula, mea Domina Immerito, mea 
bellissima Collina Clouta." Spenser's youth was certainly 
not like Milton's. 

It is not very likely, however, that the comedies had much 
Italianated humor in them. It is by their "finenesse of plausi- 
ble Elocution " and " rarenesse of Poetical Invention " that 
they impressed Harvey, and although we really know nothing 
whatever about them, we might guess, without much danger 
of error, that they were mere closet plays, more literary than 
dramatic, perhaps somewhat like the comedies of Lyly. Be- 
ing named after the nine Muses, they can hardly have had 
very much in common with the Mandragola. Then, as to 
the poet's early years, he was certainly not a Harington, An 
element of Puritanic coldness and strength tempered his sen- 
suous nature, and, as he grew to maturity and his idealism 
more and more fully crystallized his imaginative life, merely 
sensuous pleasures probably appealed to him with less force. 
He was never austere, like Milton, for his ideals were much 
less inexorable and stern, but he was almost equally steadfast. 
Though in 1580, therefore, he may have enjoyed the looser 
episodes of the Orlando Furioso much like Harington, by 
1589, when the final touches were put to the first three books 
of his poem, his taste must have been decidedly more sober. 
There are some few indications ' that he never quite lost 
sympathy with Ariosto's scandalous verve; for instance, the 
tale which the Squire of Dames tells to Sir Satyrane (Bk. in, 

1 v. Bk. in, c. 10, st. 48, 
2 
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c. 7, st. 53 ff.) suggested very probably by part of mine host's 
tale in canto xxviii of the Furioso (especially st. 45-49), and 
manifestly worked up for comic effect. Such things, however, 
merely show that he was less rigid than Milton ; they do not 
contradict the genuineness of his idealism. 

But how did Spenser interpret Ariosto? Certainly very 
much like Harington. In the Letter, addressed to Raleigh, 
which prefaces the Faery Queen, he couples Orlando with 
Aeneas as being meant to " ensample " " a good governour 
and a vertuous man," and this of itself shows clearly that he 
accepted the conventional views about Ariosto's high serious- 
ness. It was natural that he should do so ; for though his 
temper was, in most ways, the very reverse of Ariosto's, he 
evidently enjoyed the Furioso much more than Milton did, if 
not so unreservedly as Harington, 1 and he would therefore be 
moved, like Harington, to give it the most favorable inter- 
pretation possible, without too scrupulous analysis. Since he 
read it in a somewhat more sober spirit, he would be less 
open to the feeling of inconsistency. Yet, though he might 
escape the grosser critical dualism of Harington — reading and 
enjoying the poem in the gayer spirit of Ariosto and interpret- 
ing it as though it were another Iliad — he could hardly avoid 
a certain dualism of his own. He might believe that the 
Furioso was a poem of high seriousness, but when he actually 
came to transfer some of its serious passages to his own lofty 
poem he would instinctively change and elevate them ; for 
whatever theories he might hold, his immediate poetic sense 
was unerring. An example will make this clear. At the 
beginning of the third canto of Book in, the book of which 
Britomart is heroine, is an address to Love. Now, as we 
shall see later, the early cantos of this book are a sort of 
counterpart to the early cantos of the Furioso; they are full 
of the most distinct and evident imitations from the Italian. 
This address to Love was undoubtedly suggested to Spenser 

1 This point is discussed later. 
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by the similar address which opens canto n of the Furioso. 
Let us compare them. Ariosto writes : 

Ingiustissimo Amor, perche si raro 
Corrispondenti fai nostri disiri ? 
Onde, perfido, avvien che t' § si caro 
II discorde voler ch' in dui cor miri ? 
Ir non mi lasci al facil guado e chiaro, 
E nel pill cieco e maggior fondo tiri : 
Da chi disia il mio amor tu mi richiami, 
E chi m' ha in odio vuoi ch' adori ed ami. 

And now Spenser : — 

Most sacred fyre, that burnest mightily 

In living brests, ykindled first above 

Emongst th' eternall spheres and lamping sky, 

And thence pourd into men, which men call Love ; 

Not that same which doth base affections move 

In brutish minds, and filthy lust inflame ; 

But that sweete fit that doth true beautie love, 

And choseth Vertue for his dearest dame, 

Whence spring all noble deedes and never-dying fame : 

Well did antiquity a god thee deeme, 

That over mortall mindes hast so great might, 

To order them as best to thee doth seeme, 

And all their actions to direct aright : 

The fatall purpose of divine foresight 

Thou doest effect in destined descents, 

Through deepe impression of thy secret might, 

And stirredst up th' heroes high intents, 

Which the late world admyres for wondrous moniments. 

The inference is clear. In reading Ariosto for hints Spenser 
was struck by the effectiveness of that opening stanza; but 
Ariosto's conception of Love was too radically different from 
his own, and, therefore, instead of directly translating the 
stanza, as he unquestionably would have done, had it proved 
adaptable, he took the theme suggested, and for the graceful, 
but rather conventional sentiment of the Italian substituted 
his own grave and lofty meditation. His general attitude, 
then, seems evident. Despite an instinctive sense that such 
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passages as this were not highly serious, and despite the touches 
of irony and open humor with which the Furioso abounds, he 
found no difficulty in believing that Ariosto's aims were lofty 
and his genius eminently moral. In those days of literary 
dogma a man's theories and his impressions were not necessarily 
at one, for our modern critical analysis was then unknown. 

This attitude is assuredly not that of Milton, and yet, as we can 
see, Spenser must constantly have studied and imitated Ariosto 
with the complete imaginative independence of Milton. His 
conception of chivalry was as noble as Milton's ; indeed, it 
was in good part because the spirit of chivalry was so sympa- 
thetic to his own consistent idealism that he chose the deeds 
of Prince Arthur and the mysteries of Faery Land for the 
theme of his great poem ; in them he could best embody his 
grave spiritual convictions. The chivalry of the Furioso, on 
the other hand, was anything but earnest — whatever his con- 
ception of it may have been — and it only too often provided 
" the fuel of wantonness and loose living." When he studied 
the poem, therefore, he must constantly have followed his 
own fervent imaginings — like Milton. When he adopted 
passages for imitation it was certainly with the transmuting 
touch of Milton. A couple of passages, which give the very 
essence of the two opposing views of chivalry, will make his 
independence clear. 

In the first canto of the Furioso Angelica is fleeing terror- 
stricken from Rinaldo, the lover whom she detests and whom 
she will do anything to escape. He is afoot, she on her pal- 
frey. In her headlong flight she comes upon Ferrau, another 
of her lovers, who, seeing her distress, rushes at Rinaldo and 
violently turns him off from pursuit. A furious combat is at 
once engaged : Angelica, not daring to await the issue, hurries 
on as fast as her palfrey can carry her. After some minutes 
of hot fighting Rinaldo, who is the cooler of the two cham- 
pions, becomes aware that the lady has disappeared. He at 
once draws off, and with notable sense of fact suggests that 
it is rather foolish to be fighting for a prize which is gone. 
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Would it not be better, he asks, to catch Angelica before we 
fight for her ? Ferrau is rather impressed by this idea, and at 
once agrees. He takes up Rinaldo behind him on his horse, 
and the two dash off after the lady. Then Ariosto breaks 

out: — 

Oh gran bontit de' cavallieri antiqui ! 

Eran rivali, eran di fe diversi, 

E si sentian degli aspri colpi iniqui 

Per tutta la persona anco dolersi ; 

E pur per selve oscure e calli obliqui 

Insieme van senza s>ospetto aversi. 

Da quattro sproni il destrier punto arriva 

Dove una strada in due si dipartiva. (st. 22.) 

The effect of this serious apostrophe is evident : it heightens 
the comic humor of the preceding situation by a touch of 
unexpected irony. It is itself heightened and completed by 
that ludicrous image of the war-horse, bestridden by two hot 
champions and spurred on after the missing lady, poor beast, 
"da quattro sproni." 

In the Faery Queen, in the first canto of the third book, 
Britomart appears on the scene unknown and runs a course 
with Sir Guyon. Guyon is overthrown by the power of the 
magic spear, and in his shame and anger would continue 
the combat afoot. But Prince Arthur and the Palmer inter- 
pose and by judicious words succeed in calming him. The 
two adversaries are reconciled, and all the party go on together 
in amity. Then Spenser breaks out in an apostrophe which 
is the exact counterpart of Ariosto's, the first line of it being 
a free translation from the Italian. 

O goodly usage of those antique tymes, 

In which the sword was servaunt unto right ! 

When not for malice and contentious crymes, 

But all for prayse and proofe of manly might, 

The martiall brood accustomed to fight : 

Then honour was the meed of victory, 

And yet the vanquished had no despite : 

Let later age that noble use envy, 

Vyle rancor to avoid and cruel surquedry ! (st. 13.) 
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The situation, one sees, is much the same — with a difference. 
Rinaldo and Ferrau are reconciled after fight, though for a 
comically unchivalric motive, and rush off in their wild goose 
chase of Angelica ; Britomart and Guyon are likewise recon- 
ciled after fight, and ride on together in goodly companionship. 
Ariosto's apostrophe is apropos; Spenser adopts it. He ignores 
its irony, which he can hardly have failed to perceive, and 
accepts its literal seriousness. The conclusion is clear. When 
Spenser read the Orlando Furioso for suggestions he read it in 
the light of his own serene idealism. 

Spenser's talent for transforming the comic into the serious 
may be illustrated by another example. 

In the first canto 1 of the Furioso, Angelica, having escaped 
from Rinaldo and Ferrau, has put herself in the charge of 
Sacripante, King of Circassia, yet another of her lovers. She 
has persuaded him to conduct her back safely to her home in 
the Orient. They have hardly left the spot where she met 
him, however, when Rinaldo appears on the scene and loudly 
challenges her escort. Sacripante is not slow to defend his 
charge, and the two warriors rush to combat. This time 
Angelica waits to see the result, but before long a furious 
blow from Rinaldo, which partially cripples Sacripante, so 
alarms her that she flies the field. In her flight she meets a 
reverend friar, and asks the way to the nearest seaport. He 
is surprised by her beauty and tempted to a disreputable plan ; 
she will not stay with him, such is her fear of Rinaldo, but 
presses on; he conjures a demon into her palfrey, instructed 
to lead her a circle to a desert island, where he himself will 
again find her. Meanwhile, another demon sends Rinaldo and 
Sacripante hurrying off to Paris, by the false report that Or- 
lando has kidnapped Angelica and is taking her thither. 

These bare facts hardly render the spirit of levity in which 
Ariosto handles this episode. The early passages are among 
the most diverting in the poem, the later among the most 

1 The episode is strung out over three cantos : I, 72-81 ; II, 1-23 ; VIII, 
29 ff. 
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scabrous. Such as it is, however, Spenser reproduces it in 
some of its main features in the sixth canto of Book I (st. 
34 ff.). Una is wandering in quest of the Red Cross Knight, 
under conduct of Satyrane (cf. Angelica : Sacripante). They 
come upon Archimago in his habitual disguise of the reverend 
old man (cf. the reverend friar and his magic), and asking him 
about the Red Cross Knight, are informed that the latter has 
recently been slain by a Paynim champion (a lie, of course, 
as that with which the friar's demon troubles Rinaldo and 
Sacripante). Satyrane rushes ahead to find the Paynim and 
wreak vengeance ; Una follows. When she reaches the place 
of the combat, which has meanwhile begun, she finds that the 
Paynim is Sansloy, he who formerly had her in his clutches 
and from whom she was rescued at the last moment by the 
Satyrs (in the 0. F. cf. the preceding episode of Angelica rescued 
from Rinaldo's hot pursuit by Ferrau). When Una appears, 
Sansloy, recognizing her, makes at her, but is turned by 
Satyrane. Una in terror flies (like Angelica), and Archimago, 
who has been watching the affair from the bushes, hurries 
after her, " in hope to bring her to her last decay " (like the 
friar after Angelica). The champions are left fighting, and 
we are told nothing about the issue of their combat. In the 
third book Satyrane appears again; Sansloy is heard from 
no more. Ariosto, scrupulously careful of his plot, leaves no 
such loose ends : the Rinaldo-Sacripante duel is brought to a 
definite close. 

Spenser, we see, has taken the bare facts of the episode, 
not necessarily humorous in themselves, and has made use of 
them for his own grave purposes, utterly ignoring the turn 
which Ariosto gave them. Yet this is one of those passages 
which indicate that he was not insensible to Ariosto's humor. 
Why did he reproduce the facts of the episode, if not because 
they had fixed themselves in his mind and came to him at 
the time he was writing this canto? And what fixed them in 
his mind if not an enjoyment of the humor with which Ariosto 
handles them? One cannot, of course, argue from a single 
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instance: we shall find others that are still more striking. 
Indeed, after surveying the whole list of Spenser's imitations 
from Ariosto, one can hardly resist the conviction that he 
enjoyed him in almost all his work, serious, humorous, even 
ironical — barring perhaps that variety which so particularly 
appealed to Hariugton. This makes his complete imaginative 
independence all the more remarkable. 

II. 

I shall now examine more at large some of Spenser's specific 
imitations from the Furioso, with a view to indicating their 
character and variety. It would be tedious and unprofitable 
to enter into exhaustive detail, or to give a very systematic 
survey of the whole field. A few characteristic examples, 
briefly explained, will suffice. 

It is well known to the readers of Ariosto that Orlando is 
not the hero of the poem which bears his name, and that the 
heroic wars of Charlemain and Agramante are not the centre 
of narrative interest : Ruggiero and Bradamante are the real 
hero and heroine, and the real centre of narrative interest is 
the story of their loves. This apparent inconsistency was 
inevitable. In continuing Bojardo's poem Ariosto found his 
titular hero and his main action already chosen for him, and 
he adopted them very willingly and made the most of them. 
One of his chief aims, however, being to celebrate the glories 
of the house of Este, and Ruggiero and Bradamante having 
been already set forth by Bojardo as the founders of the house, 
he naturally made them his chief care. They are perhaps the 
only prominent characters who are treated with almost uni- 
form seriousness from beginning to end of the poem, and it is 
in their nuptials and Ruggiero's duel with Rodomonte that 
the poem comes to a triumphant close. 

Now, the Faery Queen offers us a singular parallel to this. 
Prince Arthur is the nominal hero of the poem, and Gloriana 
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the titular heroine, but by reason of the curious narrative 
structure which Spenser adopted, Arthur remains a mere 
figure-head, appearing but once in each book, and the Faery 
Queen is a virtual nonentity, not appearing at all. If we 
seek for a real centre of interest in the poem, we shall find it 
only in Arthegall and Britomart and their love-story. From 
the beginning of the third book to the end of the fifth they 
are kept pretty constantly before us, and the prophecies of 
Merlin (Bk. in, c. 3, st. 26-29) and of the Priest of Isis (Bk. 
V, c. 7, st. 23) tell us enough of the future to make their story 
complete. How much prominence Spenser meant ultimately 
to give them, we have no means of telling, but, as the poem 
stands, their story is the only real centre of action, and they 
are in a way the real hero and heroine. Britomart, of course, 
as a "lady knight" and possessor of the magic spear, is the 
counterpart of Bradamante. Arthegall may stand for Rug- 
giero. He is certainly Spenser's ideal knight, strong, just, 
steadfast, much more real than the magnificent Arthur, and 
real because he was modelled on a real man, Arthur Lord 
Grey of Wilton, Spenser's chief patron. As Ariosto, there- 
fore, made Ruggiero and Bradamante the centre of interest in 
his poem, to exalt the house of Este, so Spenser made Arthe- 
gall his virtual hero, in tribute to his former patron, to the 
man who more than any other had made a lasting mark on 
his imagination. He was presented as the lover of Britomart 
by analogy from Ariosto ; to complete the analogy, the pair 
were made the ancestors of Elizabeth, through the genuinely 
British kings following Arthur. 

When we come to trace the love-story we find that at 
almost every point it touches Ariosto. It is naturally brief, 
for Britomart and Arthegall, as the types of Chastity and 
Justice, are principally busied in allegorical action and have 
scant time for love. The passages which bear on the course 
of their love are few, and are scattered at rather wide intervals 
over the three books. As a centre of action the story is cer- 
tainly rather slight. It is, nevertheless, the only plot of its 
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kind in the poem. Its dependence on Ariosto will be worth 
noting in detail. 

In the first place, Britomart falls in love with Arthegall 
by the single glimpse which she has of his image in her 
father's enchanted mirror (Bk. in, c. 2, st. 22 ff.). The first 
account which we have of Bradamante in the Furioso (n, 32) 
tells us simply that she is in love with Ruggiero, whom she 
has seen but once. Now, Spenser probably did not know the 
Orlando Innamorato; he was, therefore, ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances under which the two lovers first met (O.I., 1. in, 
c. 4, st. 49 to end, c. 5, c. 6, st. 1-33), and the passage in the 
Furioso, which was intended merely to refresh the memories 
of Ariosto's readers, gave him no more than a bare fact. He 
adopted the fact and accounted for it in his own way. 

In the image which Britomart sees the knight's armor is 
inscribed with the legend : "Achilles armes which Arthegall 
did win " (Bk. in, c. 2, st. 25). One of Ruggiero's greatest 
feats is the killing of Mandricardo in single combat, as a 
result of which he becomes possessed of the armor of Hector, 
which his antagonist had formerly borne (0. F., xxx). 

The visit of Glauce and Britomart to Merlin in his cave 
and the prophecy of Britomart's future line (Bk. in, c. 3) is 
of course taken bodily from canto in of the Furioso, in 
which Bradamante enters the cave of Merlin by chance, and 
is informed of her descendants by Melissa. One may note 
certain differences. In the Furioso the spirit of Merlin speaks 
from the tomb, and delivers a brief welcoming address of 
vaguely prophetic import; Bradamante's descendants are re- 
vealed to her in a series of phantoms conjured up by Melissa, 
like the vision of Banquo's issue in Macbeth. In the Faery 
Queen Merlin is sitting in his cave, alive and visible, and 
reveals Britomart's future line by word of mouth. In stanza 
32, however, "Behold the man!" etc. would seem to indicate 
that Spenser had in mind the visible phantoms of the Furioso, 
and forgot himself. 
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Britomart wandering about Faery Land in quest of Arthe- 
gall is like Bradamante, who at the beginning of the Furioso 
is wandering about France in quest of Ruggiero (0. F., n, 
33). Britomart's long quest after Arthegall and the brief 
periods during which she enjoys his presence, periods inter- 
calated in long months of separation, correspond very closely 
to the rare meetings and the long periods of separation which 
disturb the love-story of Ruggiero and Bradamante. 

Arthegall's courtship of Britomart follows upon their very 
first meeting (Bk. iv, c. 6, st. 40 ff.), and her consent is given 
before they separate. Ruggiero and Bradamante exchange 
troth at their first definitive meeting in the Furioso (0. F., 
xxn, 31-36). Arthegall leaving Britomart, to pursue his 
quest, and promising to return at the end of three months 
(Bk. iv, c. 6, st. 42, 43) is like Ruggiero pursuing his affaire 
d'honneur with Rodomonte and promising to rejoin Brada- 
mante within twenty days (0. F., xxx, 76-81). 

Britomart waiting impatiently for the return of Arthegall, 
seeing the time appointed fpr his return slip by, tormented by 
fears and jealousies (Bk. v, c. 6), is the exact counterpart of 
the love-sick Bradamante waiting for the return of Ruggiero 
(0. F., xxx, 84 ff.; xxxn, 10 ff.). Talus, who brings back 
news of Arthegall's defeat by Radegund and his captivity, 
thereby rousing Britomart's jealousy, corresponds to the "cav- 
alier guascone" who brings to Bradamante the report that 
Ruggiero is betrothed to the warrior maiden, Marfisa. The 
conduct of Britomart when she receives the news is exactly 
like that of Bradamante : she first indulges in resentful 
despair, then sets out to go to her lover. The combat of 
Britomart with Radegund (Bk. v, c. 7, st. 26 ff.) might be 
likened to the combat of Bradamante with Marfisa (0. F., 
xxxvi). As Bradamante discovers her jealousies to have been 
causeless, so Britomart. 

Here the love-story of Britomart and Arthegall comes to an 
end. How Spenser would have terminated it, had he carried 
his poem further, we, of course, do not know. In Bk. in, 
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c. 3, st. 28, however, we have a prophecy by Merlin of the 
final destiny of the pair. This destiny is almost exactly that 
of Bradamante and Ruggiero, as given in the Furioso, c. xli, 
st. 60 ff. 

Could any imitation be more deliberate and thorough than 
this? Spenser has not merely taken suggestions here and 
there; every point of his story has its counterpart in the 
Furioso; the correspondence from beginning to end is com- 
plete. Of course, Spenser varies the details to meet the 
conditions of his poem, and, of course, his story has an atmos- 
phere of its own ; but he could hardly show himself more 
indifferent to the merits of narrative invention. He evidently 
had the genuine Elizabethan instinct for saving himself the 
trouble of inventing a plot. 

Having seen how Spenser could borrow a plot, let us see 
how he might take hints for a character. Perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of his talents for this kind of work may 
be found in Braggadochio, who is commonly supposed to be a 
satirical portrait of the Duke of Alencon. 

In constructing this character Spenser determined on two 
main traits, inordinate boasting, and cowardice. Having 
chosen these he turned to his Furioso for suggestions. 

Now there are several braggarts in the Furioso, but the 
most prominent, setting aside Marfisa, who is a woman, are 
Rodomonte and Mandricardo. Rodomonte is much the more 
celebrated of the two, as one may judge by our well-known 
word, " rodomontade." It would seem at first sight, there- 
fore, that Spenser would probably take him for model. But 
Rodomonte is something more than a braggart ; there is in 
him a touch of the king. He is a figure of heroic size and 
impressiveness, hot-headed and extravagant, to be sure, but 
capable at times of self-repression, even of wise counsel, and 
towards the close of the poem his fierceness settles into a 
sinister melancholy which makes him an almost sympathetic 
character. Mandricardo, on the other hand, though equally 
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fearless, is merely extravagant and savage. There is no im- 
pressiveness in his truculence. His inordinate boasting is 
very commonly ridiculous, and leaves a mark on our memo- 
ries which that of Rodomonte does not. Spenser, therefore, 
chose Mandricardo. As for the coward, there was no room 
for choice. Martano has the field to himself, and Spenser 
took him without question. 

That Spenser had these two characters in mind when he 
sketched his portrait of Alencon, alias Braggadochio, may be 
proved by the incidents which mark the scare-crow's career. 
On his very first appearance (Bk. n, c. 3) he promises Archi- 
mago to go in quest of the Red Cross Knight and Guyon 
and kill them, and when the enchanter, perceiving him to 
be without a sword, suggests that on such a perilous adven- 
ture he will have need of one, he says : 

" Once did I sweare, 
When with one sword seven knightes I brought to end, 
Thenceforth in battaile never sword to beare, 
But it were that which noblest knight on earth doth weare." 

(St. 17.) 

This is the vow of Mandricardo never to carry sword till 
he should wiu Orlando's famous Durindana (O.F., xiv, 43). 
Orlando is chief of the paladins; the "noblest knight on earth" 
is his British peer, King Arthur. Mandricardo's vow is seri- 
ous ; Braggadochio's of course a mere lie, for he is a coward, 
which Mandricardo certainly is not. 

The passages which tell of the stealing of Arthur's sword 
(Bk. II, c. 3, st. 18 ; c. 6, st. 47 ; c. 8, st. 19-22 ; c. 9, st. 2) 
may be compared with that which tells of the appropriation 
of Durindana by Mandricardo (0. F., xxiv, 58, 59). Man- 
dricardo does not win the sword in fight : he comes upon it 
at the time of Orlando's madness, and calmly takes posses- 
sion of it, under pretext that Orlando is feigning madness 
to escape him. The act is virtual theft. Braggadochio, the 
coward, is not capable of even stealing Morddure ; Archimago 
has to undertake that, and succeeds. The good sword does 
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not come into Braggadochio's possession; but that is a mere 
variation of detail. 

The next important appearance of Braggadochio is at the 
tournament of Satyrane (Bk. iv, c. 4 and 5). Here the knights 
fall out over False Florimel, and it is agreed to set her in the 
midst and let her choose which of them she pleases. She 
chooses Braggadochio, the most unworthy of them all (c. 5, st. 
22 ff.). 1 This is a reminiscence of the choice given to Doralice 
between Rodomonte and Mandricardo, who are disputing the 
possession of her (0. F., xxvn, 104 ff.). She chooses Man- 
dricardo, who, as I have said, is much less worthy than his 
rival. 

The incidents which tell us that Spenser also had Martano 
in mind are equally clear. 

In the tournament of Satyrane Braggadochio's cowardly 
hesitation to joust (Bk. iv, c. 4, st. 20) is of a piece with 
Mariano's cowardice at the tournament of Damascus (0. F., 
xvn, 88-90). 

At the tournament in honor of the spousals of Florimel 
(Bk. V, c. 3), Arthegall borrows Braggadochio's shield, and, 
riding into the mMe, wins foremost honors. He then returns 
the shield to its owner. When the prize is to be awarded 
Braggadochio with his shield steps forward and claims it. 
Martano at the tournament of Damascus is guilty of a similar 
trick (0. F., xvn, 108-116). While Grifone, who has won 
first honors, is asleep in his lodgings, Martano steals his armor 
and appears at court to claim the prize. 

Both Braggadochio and Martano are in the end disgraced 
(F. Q., Bk. v, c. 3, st. 37. 0. F, xvm, 91-93). 

In fine, in almost every incident of Braggadochio's career 
we find some reminiscence of either Mandricardo, the braggart, 
or Martano, the coward. The conclusion is plain : Spenser 

1 Braggadochio had formerly won her for his lady (Bk. in, c. 8, st. 11- 
14), as Mandricardo won Doralice (O. F., xrv, 38 ff.), but he had imme- 
diately lost her through cowardice. His exploit in winning her might be 
regarded as a burlesque of Mandricardo's exploit. 
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went to Ariosto for help in devising his character. He had 
already chosen the two main traits to be developed ; he, there- 
fore, selected the two characters of the Furioso who best 
embodied those traits, and drew from them. The result is 
his own. Braggadochio is too distinct a figure to be called 
a mere reproduction : for he is neither Mandricardo nor Mar- 
tano, but a personality evolved from the combination of both. 
We shall not grudge Spenser his imitation, when the result is 
so original. 

Turning from characters to situations 1 we find Spenser 
working under slightly different circumstances. No one can 
read the Furioso attentively without noticing how much of 
its effectiveness comes from Ariosto's unlimited genius for the 
handling of situation. It is just this, indeed, which perhaps 
more than anything else distinguishes his poem from the 
Orlando Innamorato. There are few situations in the In- 
namorato which we remember ; there are scores in the Furioso. 
The twenty-seventh canto, for instance, gives us a long climax 
of them, which for rising brilliancy of effect is among the 
most remarkable passages in Italian literature. Ariosto's 
best situations, however, are almost exclusively comic, and 
were therefore ill adapted to Spenser's purposes; and yet 
Spenser, who must frequently have read the Furioso for 
pleasure only, could not forget them. We accordingly find 
him adopting them not infrequently, but giving them such a 
peculiar turn that they are hardly recognizable. 

I have already noted the situation at the end of the sixth 
canto of Bk. I. It is thoroughly characteristic of Spenser's 
methods. He gets his external facts from Ariosto, but so 
renders them that the effect is not comic but highly serious. 
Indeed his situation, strictly speaking, is not that of Ariosto 
at all ; for the character of a situation does not depend on 
mere external fact alone, but also on the qualities and the 
sentiments of the persons brought together. Throughout his 

1 1 use the term "situation" in a somewhat loose sense. 
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poem Spenser works in much this same way. When he 
borrows the facts of a situation which in Ariosto are given 
a comic turn, he either treats them seriously outright, or 
tones down the comedy to harmonize with the general seri- 
ousness of his work. An example of such toning down will 
make what I mean clear. 

One of the most laughable situations in the Furioso is that 
in which Marfisa and Zerbino joust together in presence of 
the old hag Gabrina (0. F, xx, 106-129). Marfisa and 
Gabrina are travelling together in casual companionship, 
and Zerbino, meeting them, bursts out laughing at the sight 
of such a hideous beldam, apparently the lady of so big a 
knight. Marfisa resents his mirth, and challenges him to 
combat. Zerbino replies that he is no such fool as to fight 
for a hag like that. Then, says Marfisa, we will arrange 
matters this way : you shall joust with me, and the one who 
is overthrown shall be obliged to take the lady and bear her 
company faithfully. Zerbino confidently agrees; they come 
together ; he is unhorsed ; and Marfisa rides off laughing, 
calling back to him to remember his promise. 

The situation is one of those which you remember : it is 
handled with all the liveliness and humor of which Ariosto 
at his best is so consummate a master. Spenser remembered 
it, and when he came to the hot-headed quarrels of the 
knights in the early cantos of Bk. iv, he made use of it. In 
canto 4 of this book Blandamour is riding in company with 
other knights, having two ladies with him, False Florimel 
and the hag Ate. Braggadochio joins them, and spying False 
Florimel, whom he had formerly had for lady himself, claims 
her as his own. Blandamour refuses, of course, to part with 
her, but is willing to joust, and makes the following proposi- 
tion (st. 9) : that Florimel and Ate be made the prizes of the 
combat; that the winner shall have Florimel and the loser 
the hag, under compact to keep her company till he can win 
another lady. Braggadochio, as usual, avoids the combat, 
and the proposition is left unexecuted. 
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The situation, one sees, is merely suggested. Spenser could 
not have developed it without giving it a frankly comic turn, 
and that would have been incongruous to the general character 
of his poem. That he introduced it at all would seem to indi- 
cate that he was not insensible to Ariosto's humor. 

Spenser sometimes reverses a situation. 

In the seventh canto of the Furioso Ruggiero is brought to 
the palace of Alcina. His life with her is an allegory of the 
self-indulgence of youth. On the evening of his arrival he 
has secured her promise that she will come to him that very 
night; and when all the house is silent he awaits her with 
the impatience, the anxiety of expectant passion. His sus- 
pense and his final rapture are given by Ariosto with very 
considerable vivacity (st. 21 ff.). 

In the first canto of the third book of the Faery Queen 
Britomart comes to the house of Malecasta, one of the more 
obvious allegories of this book. The lady of the house, 
naturally mistaking her sex, pays open court to her, and at 
night, when all is quiet, steals in timorous suspense from her 
chamber to that of the Britoness, and softly lays herself down 
beside her (st. 59-61). Britomart's rage when she becomes 
aware of the intruder closes the scene. 

This situation is manifestly the exact reverse of Ariosto's. 
The spirit in which Spenser developes it, treating with moral 
gravity a scene which Ariosto had treated with immoral levity, 
is one more indication of how he could read his own stead- 
fast idealism into the most openly licentious passages of the 
Furioso. 

One has only to set these situations from the Faery Queen 
side by side with their originals to perceive that Spenser had 
small genius for situation. They are anything but vivid ; 
indeed, we hardly think of them as situations at all ; they are 
mere groups of narrative fact. It is of course evident that 
Spenser did not need effective situations for the Faery Queen. 
Ariosto, aiming at narrative variety and life, would find 
them indispensable ; Spenser, in a poem chiefly reflective and 
3 
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picturesque, would find no use for them. Perhaps, however, 
this is merely another mode of saying again that he had no 
genius for situation. 

Those who enjoy Ariosto are not likely to forget his descrip- 
tions. They have never the concise vividness of Dante's, they 
show no imaginative insight, they lack what we call natural 
magic, yet the best of them have a charm which, if somewhat 
external, is not the less satisfying. Ariosto's sense of beauty 
is not subtle ; but this defect is largely compensated for by 
his sense of artistic balance. He never overloads his pictures; 
even his enumerative descriptions, which have proved so alien 
to our modern taste — such as the once famous portrait of 
Alcina — are composed with a precision and economy of effect 
which half reconcile us to them. Sometimes he has a distinct- 
ness which one might almost call Theocritan. The following 
stanzas are characteristic (0. F., viii, 19 and 20). 

Tra duri sassi e folte spine gia 
Ruggiero intanto in ver la Fata saggia, 
Di balzo in balzo, e d'una in altra via, 
Aspra, solinga, inospita e selvaggia ; 
Tanto ch'a gran fatica riuscia 
Su la fervida nona in una spiaggia 
Tra '1 mare e '1 monte, al mezodi scoperta, 
Arsiccia, nuda, sterile e deserta. 

Percuote il Sole ardente il vicin colle ; 

E del calor che si riflette adietro, 

In modo l'aria e l'arena ne bolle, 

Che saria troppo a far liquido il vetro. 

Stassi cheto ogni augello all' ombra molle : 

Sol la cicala col noioso metro 

Fra i densi rami del fronzuto stelo 

Le valli e i monti assorda, e il mare e il cielo. 

Turning to the descriptive work of Spenser, we shall per- 
haps be surprised to find very few traces of Ariosto. The 
description of Belphoebe, to be sure (F. Q., Bk. ir, c. 3, st. 
21 ff.), might be compared for method to that of Alcina (0. F., 
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vii, 1 1 ff.), though it is more pompously ornamental, and the 
naked beauties of Serena (F. Q., Bk. vi, c. 8, st. 42, 43) might 
seem to be after those of Olimpia (O.F., XI, 67 ff.); but the 
parallel is in neither case close, and the method is generally 
Italian, not peculiar to Ariosto. The House of Morpheus (F. 
Q., Bk. I, c. 1, st. 39-41) was perhaps suggested 1 by the Casa 
del Sonno (0. F., xiv, 92-94); but one has only to set the 
two side by side to see that, if so, Spenser borrowed nothing 
save the primal idea. In the Gardens of Adonis (F. Q., Bk. 
in, c. 6 and iv, c. 10) one might see a vague similarity to 
certain scenes in the Furioso — the Island of Alcina (vi, 19- 
22), in which the bridge guarded by Erifila, i. e. Avarice (vi, 
78, 79 and vn, 2-5) might have suggested to Spenser the 
bridge guarded by Doubt, Delay, Daunger, etc. ; the Gardens 
of Logistilla (x, 61-63); the Terrestrial Paradise (xxxiv, 
49-51) — but one cannot be sure that Spenser had Ariosto 
in mind. Finally, such things as the tapestries of the House 
of Busyrane, setting forth the wars of Cupid (Bk. in, c. 11, 
st. 28 ff.) are apparently borrowed from the Furioso (cf. the 
pictures at the Rocca di Tristano prophesying the wars in 
Italy, 0. F., xxxin) ; but these are merely part of the stage- 
setting, used indifferently, whenever convenient. In -short, 
Spenser could, as we have seen, take a whole plot in all its 
essential details from Ariosto, he could make distinct charac- 
ter-studies from the figures of the Furioso, he could adopt 
situations ; but he apparently did not think it worth while to 
imitate Ariosto's descriptions. His generally Italian methods 
of description he might get, as I have said, from Ariosto or 
from almost any sixteenth century poet. 

This specific neglect of Ariosto may be ascribed to several 
causes. In the first place, the Furioso, being essentially a 
poem of plot, character, and action, Spenser would imitate it 
chiefly in just these lines, the more readily in that his own 
genius for plot, character, and action was not strong. In the 

1 See, however, Chaucer : The Book of the Duchease, 11. 153 ff. Also Ovid : 
Melam., XI, 591 ff. Statius : Theb., x, 84 ff. 
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second place, Spenser may not have felt the charm of Ariosto's 
descriptions. His own taste probably inclined towards greater 
richness. In the third place, he found a much more congenial 
model in Tasso. The richness which Ariosto lacked Tasso had 
in full measure ; indeed, to some modern critics, his descrip- 
tive beauties have seemed rather cloying. He certainly has 
not the artistic balance of Ariosto. Spenser, however, who 
was of Tasso's own generation, seems to have been captivated 
by him ; at any rate, he goes to him for descriptive work, 
rather than to his great predecessor. The Bower of Bliss 
(Bk. ii, c. 12) is taken bodily from the Gerusalemme Idberata 
(c. xv, xvi), and the Retreat of Cymochles (Bk. n, c. 5, st. 
28 ff.), which gives us another glimpse of the Bower of Bliss, 
is after his manner. It is possible that the first enthusiasm 
roused by the appearance of the Gerusalemme may have been 
an element in the eclipsing of Ariosto. 

There is one minor branch of descriptive work,- however, 
in which Spenser has sometimes imitated Ariosto, and that is 
the comparison. The comparisons of the Furioso, indeed, are 
often wonderfully effective, with the distinctness which comes 
from clear vision and sure style. They are rarely impressive, 
and almost never highly beautiful, but they generally have at 
least the virtue of efficient illustration. A single example may 
serve to indicate how Spenser could use them. 

Ruggiero has suddenly attacked a rabble of men-at-arms, 
who are conducting Ricciardetto pinioned to execution. 

Come stormo d'augei, ch'in ripa a un stagno 

Vola sicura e a sua pastura attende, 

S' improvviso dal ciel falcon grifagno 

Gli da nel mezo, et un ne batte o prende, 

Si sparge in fuga, ognun lascia il compagno, 

E de lo scampo suo cura si prende : 

Cosi veduto avreste far costoro, 

Tosto che '1 buon Ruggier diede fra loro. (xxv, 12.) 

Talus, the iron groom of Arthegall, is attacking a rabble 
with his terrible flail. They fly from his presence and hide 
themselves in holes and bushes, 
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As when a faulcon hath with nimble flight 

Flowne at a flush of ducks foreby the brooke, 

The trembling foule, dismayd with dreadfull sight 

Of death, the which them almost overtooke, 

Doe hide themselves from her astonying looke 

Amongst the flags and covert round about. 

When Talus saw they all the field forsook, 

And none appear'd of all that raskall rout, 

To Arthegall he turn'd, and went with him throughout. 

(Bk. v, c. 2, st. 54.) 

One cannot but note that Ariosto's version is the more 
precise and effective. Indeed, the qualities of Spenser's style 
hardly adapted themselves to work like this requiring point 
and vivacity. He is more successful, perhaps, in his imita- 
tions of Tasso's comparisons, which are rich, one might say 
Venetian, in effect, and less strictly illustrative. 

There is a field in which the dramatic and the picturesque 
come together, what one might call picturesque situation. In 
this field Spenser is more successful than in the field of merely 
narrative or dramatic situation, and naturally, for though he 
is not a poet of action, he is a descriptive poet of a very high 
order. As an instance of what he could get from Ariosto in 
this field one may cite the revelation of Bradamante at the 
Rocca di Tristano ( 0. F., xxxn, 79, 80). She enters the castle- 
hall clad in full armor, and is of course received as a man ; 
then, when she takes off her helmet, her golden hair bursts 
from its coif and streams down over her shoulders, revealing 
her a beautiful woman. The effect is startling, and Ariosto 
has rendered it with his customary brilliancy. 

In the episode of Britomart at the House of Malbecco, an 
episode written throughout with constant reminiscences of the 
Rocca di Tristano, one might almost say distinctly modelled 
on it, Spenser repeats this situation (Bk. in, c. 9, st. 20-23). 
In the more dramatic quality of it one cannot say that he 
equals Ariosto. The latter rests his effect on one touch, the 
sudden rush of the hair when the helmet is taken off; Spenser 
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adds a touch by making his heroine remove the rest of her 
armor, thereby revealing also her womanly form, and in so 
doing he weakens his effect very badly. Yet the picturesque- 
ness of the situation he renders well enough ; his description 
catches the eye, though it is certainly not one of his more 
remarkable successes. 

Another category might be glanced at, in which may be 
grouped things rather matter-of-fact than artistic. 

The famous lancia d'oro, for instance, reappears in the 
Faery Queen as Britomart's ebon spear (that it is of ebony is 
told us in Bk. iv, c. 5, st. 8). Its qualities are the same, and 
are also unknown, apparently, to its possessor. 

The magic shield of Atlante reappears as the shield of 
Arthur (Bk. I, c. 7, st. 33-35). In the Furioso it has the one 
quality of rendering temporarily senseless those who chance 
to look on its dazzling surface ; Spenser has added a number 
of qualities to this, it cannot be said felicitously. The magic 
horn of Astolfo, likewise, which in the Furioso merely serves 
to throw all who hear it into headlong and terrified flight, is 
reproduced, as the horn of Arthur's squire, with additional 
qualities (Bk. I, c. 8, st. 3, 4). 

Rodomonte's bridge (0. F., xxix, 33-37) is made use of 
as the bridge of Pollente (F. Q., Bk. v, c. 2, st. 6-8), again 
with complicating additions, in this case, as probably in the 
preceding, suggested by the allegory. 

In another field, Pinabello's shameful custom (O.F., xxn, 
48) is reproduced as the " wicked custome " of Turpine (Bk. 
VI, c. 6, st. 34). 

There is no need to multiply instances or to attempt a detailed 
classification. It is evident that for such chivalric parapher- 
nalia Spenser went to the Furioso with his customary freedom. 
Whatever caught his fancy, or would serve some immediate 
purpose, he adopted and transferred. He, of course, did not 
draw from the Furioso exclusively. The Morte d' Arthur could 
give him plenty of such things, or any romance of chivalry 
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he might happen to read, and he certainly took material wher- 
ever he found what he wanted. What he borrows from the 
Fwrioso, however, usually has some special mark which indi- 
cates its origin, and that poem was unquestionably his chief 
source. 

One final category may be chosen to round out this incom- 
plete and cursory classification — the introductory stanzas with 
which Ariosto opens each canto and which Spenser, following 
him, not infrequently employs. Such stanzas in the Furioso 
are either reflective or take the form of an address to the poet's 
imaginary audience. Spenser's are almost always reflective — 
we have seen above how he could take a theme suggested by 
Ariosto (" Ingiustissimo Amor") and raise it to a loftier plane 
of meditation — but once, at least, he adopted the address, on 
an occasion when Ariosto's precedent seemed worth following. 

By way of cautionary preface to his twenty-eighth canto — 
that which Harington first translated — Ariosto writes : 

Donne, e voi che le donne avete in pregio, 
Per Dio, non date a questa istoria orecchia, 
A questa che l'ostier dire in dispregio 
E in vostra infamia e biasmo s'apparecchia; 
Ben che ne macchia vi pud dar n6 fregio 
Lingua si vile, e sia l'usanza vecchia 
Che'l volgare ignorante ognun riprenda, 
E parli piu di quel che meno intenda. 

Lasciate questo Canto ; che senza esso 

Pud star l'istoria, e non sara men chiara. 

Mettendolo Turpino, anch' io l'ho messo, 

Non per malivolenzia n6 per gara. 

Ch' io v'ami, oltre mia lingua che l'ha espresso, 

Che mai non fu di celebrarvi avara, 

N' ho fatto mille prove ; e v'ho dimostro 

Ch' io son, nS potrei esser se non vostro. 

An apology was, without question, desirable, and Ariosto 
makes it in the tone of playful deprecation which he can 
assume so well. 
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When Spenser came to write of Paridell and Hellenore 
(Bk. in, c. 9), he seems to have thought the opportunity a 
good one to imitate Ariosto's apology. His own story was 
relatively sober, and unquestionably, had not Ariosto set the 
precedent, he himself would never have thought of apologiz- 
ing for it ; indeed, he might seem to be going somewhat out 
of his way to do so. Adopting the suggestion, however, he 
sets his own unmistakable stamp upon the stanzas. They are 
utterly different in tone from Ariosto's. 

Redoubted Knights, and honorable Dames, 

To whom I levell all my labours end, 

Eight sore I feare least with unworthie blames 

This odious argument my rymes should shend, 

Or ought your goodly patience offend, 

Whiles of a wanton lady I doe write, 

Which with her loose incontinence doth blend 

The shyning glory of your soveraine light ; 

And knighthood fowle defaced by a faithlesse knight. 

But never let th' ensample of the bad 

Offend the good : for good, by paragone 

Of evill, may more notably be rad ; 

As white seemes fayrer macht with blacke attone : 

Ne all are shamed by the fault of one: 

For lo ! in heven, whereas all goodnes is, 

Emongst the angels, a whole legione 

Of wicked sprightes did fall from happy blis ; 

What wonder then if one, of women all, did mis ? 



III. 

To those who read the Faery Queen with Ariosto in mind 
the opening cantos of Book in are almost startling. At the 
very outset Britomart appears on the scene, and we at once 
recognize her for a copy of Bradamante. She makes her 
entry exactly like Bradamante, coming suddenly into view, 
and without pause rushing to an encounter with the knight 
in her path, and bearing him down (F. Q., Bk. in, c. 1, st. 4 ff. ; 
0. F., I, 60 ff.). Then, a reconciliation being effected, her 
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antagonist, Guyon, Prince Arthur, and she ride on together, 
till suddenly a damsel on a milk-white palfrey dashes out of 
the brush pursued by a lustful forester, and Arthur and Guyon 
immediately spur after the pair, to save the damsel from harm 
(c. 1, st. 15 ff.). We are reminded of Angelica in the first 
canto of the Furioso, and the sequel indicates that Spenser had 
her in mind (c. 4, st. 46 ; cf. 0. F, I, 21-23 : c. 7, st. 1, 2 ; 
cf. 0. F., I, 33-35). Florimel, in fact, with her many lovers, 
might be taken throughout the book for the faint counterpart 
of Angelica. Meanwhile Britomart, continuing her course 
alone, comes to the House of Malecasta, where, as we have 
seen, her experience is an imitation of Ruggiero's experience 
with Alcina — just reversed. So much for the first canto. In 
the second and third cantos we have the beginnings of her 
love-story, which is continuously parallel to that of Brada- 
mante. These main facts, and some half-dozen minor imita- 
tions bring the early cantos of Book in so close to the early 
cantos of the Furioso that Spenser might seem to have taken 
a fresh start in his " emulation " of Ariosto. As a whole, the 
third book is incomparably richer than the preceding two in 
reminiscences of Ariosto. 

This fact is, perhaps, hardly surprising, for Britomart being 
heroine of the book, Spenser's mind would naturally be occu- 
pied more than ever with his original. What is much more 
noteworthy is that the general character of Book in differs 
markedly from that of the preceding books, and approximates 
very distinctly to the type of the Furioso. The phenomenon 
is not inexplicable. 

The first two books of the Faery Queen are, without doubt, 
the most systematic and careful of the six we now have. 
Each is devoted to the quest of a single knight, and each is 
rounded out to complete unity. In the second book, how- 
ever, we can detect signs of a change. The plot of the first is 
rigidly concentrated; in the second — though the book can 
hardly be said to have a real plot, being made up of a string 
of unprogressive episodes — Braggadochio and Belphoebe, and 
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the chronicle of British kings, and the combat of Arthur with 
Maleger mar the narrative unity, if they do not absolutely 
destroy it. Spenser seems to be reaching out towards a some- 
what freer, more varied narrative plan. 

His stricter allegorical method seems also to be giving him 
trouble. The career of the Red Cross Knight in its progres- 
sive vicissitudes, from the Den of Error, through the House 
of Pride, the Dungeon of Orgoglio, the Cave of Despair, the 
House of Holiness, to the final combat with the Dragon of 
Evil and the triumphant marriage with Una, is, on the whole, 
set forth with rare imaginative power. In the career of Guyon 
the allegory begins to lose life. The House of Golden Meane 
is tolerable, but Medina herself is so pale and bloodless that 
Spenser seems to have hardly dared make her Guyon's avowed 
mistress ; their mutual troth is suggested only in the faintest 
manner (Bk. n, c. 2, st. 30, 1. 5 ; c. 7, st. 50) ; and the House 
of Temperance with its cut and dried allegory of the human 
body, the house of the soul, is perillously close to a reductio 
ad absurdum. Spenser, one would think, must have felt that 
if his characters and scenes were to continue to be the embodi- 
ment of merely abstract qualities and conditions, or the trans- 
mogrification of things material, there would be danger of his 
poem becoming completely ossified. His imagination could 
not continue indefinitely to give life to abstractions. 

We shall hardly be surprised, therefore, at the change in 
narration and allegory which comes with the third book. 

In narration Spenser abandons unity of action. The plot 
of which Florimel is heroine runs side by side with the main 
plot, the quest of Britomart, touching it only at the outset, 
and other characters give other centres of interest, or incipient 
plots, as Timias and Belphoebe. There are frequent digres- 
sions. The scene is constantly shifting. The quest of Brito- 
mart moves towards no definite goal of action ; the achieve- 
ment with which she brings the book to a close is accidental 
and unforeseen. The end of the book, indeed, ends nothing, 
for all the main threads of interest are still to be spun 
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out. In brief, the narrative character of this book is utterly 
different from that of the first two. For a single knight, 
pursuing his quest through opposing dangers, with varying 
vicissitudes of fortune, all accessory figures grouped about 
him in strict subordination, we have independent knights and 
ladies, whose paths cross and recross, who come and go much 
as fate drives them, without definite goal, all dominated by 
Britomart, but not controlled by her. This is manifestly the 
varied world of the Furioso. 

The change in allegory is equally marked. One notices, for 
instance, that there are fewer allegorical sign-boards. From 
the "Wood of Error" to the "House of Holiness" the first 
book is full of them, and the second book has the " House of 
Golden Meane," the " Cave of Mammon," and half a dozen 
others : the third book has the " House of Malecasta," and 
that alone. One notices, too, the absence of characters labelled 
as mere abstractions. The first book has Despair, Orgoglio, 
Corceca, Sansfoy and his brethren, and others too numerous to 
mention ; the second book has Furor, Occasion, Atin, Alma, 
Medina, Mammon, etc., etc. ; save Malecasta and her crew — 
for the Masque of Cupid may fairly be set aside — the third 
book has hardly one. Taking the list of characters in each 
book at large, we discover a similar distinction. The Red 
Cross Knight, Una, Duessa, Archimago are the embodiment of 
manifest abstractions, as also are Guyon, the Palmer, Acrasia, 
Cymochles ; what abstractions are embodied in the characters 
of the third book ? Britomart is nominally the embodiment 
of Chastity; but what abstraction does Florimel stand for? 
Malecasta is, of course, Unchastity incarnate; what, then, is 
Hellenore? If Hellenore stands for some abstraction or other, 
why does Spenser apologize for writing of " a wanton lady," 
and defend himself from the charge of aspersing womankind 
by saying that she is merely " one, of women all " (c. 9, st. 1 
and 2) ? As for Malbecco, his ultimate transformation into 
the abstraction, Jealousy, is described with wonderful effect : 
what abstraction does he represent before his transformation ? 
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Then, for the allegorical action. In the first book Holiness 
is shown struggling through those spiritual dangers which 
peculiarly beset it to the overthrow of Evil and to union with 
Heavenly Truth. In the second book Temperance stands 
firm against those passions and desires which peculiarly beset 
it, and in the end triumphs over Incontinence, the worst of 
all. In each case the allegory presents a perfectly definite 
succession of spiritual states considered in the abstract. What 
does Britomart, or Chastity, do? She reads Malecasta a lesson ; 
she drives off Ollyphant, a type of Lust ; she sets Amoret free 
from Busyrane — which may be taken to signify the power 
of Chastity freeing Womanhood from thraldom to material 
passion. But what is the hidden spiritual significance of her 
combat with Marinell, of her sojourn in the castle of Mal- 
becco? Taking her career as a whole, one cannot but see 
that, whatever else the allegory may do, it certainly does not, 
like that of the first two books, present a succession of dis- 
tinct spiritual states considered in the abstract. And turning 
from Britomart to Florimel, one perceives immediately that 
the allegory of this unfortunate lady's career is at the very 
antipodes to the allegory of abstractions. To sum up, the 
characters of Book in may fairly be regarded as men and 
women of certain general types engaged in actions which are 
typically moral. And here again we find ourselves close to 
the Furioso, which has allegorical episodes, but of general 
allegory only so much as one might read into almost any 
romance poem. Set Book in and the Furioso side by side, 
and one lends itself to allegory almost as readily as the other. 
This change is certainly remarkable : it is a change of 
world. The world of Book I is a world of spiritual abstrac- 
tions, in which the outer semblance of chivalry does not for 
an instant deceive the reader ; the world of Book in is the 
world of chivalry itself, which occasional abstractions in no 
way perturb. Book n marks the transition. The change is 
lasting. In Book v we have a partial reversion to the earlier 
type, but Books rv and vi are distinctly of the later ; Book 
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VI, indeed, is about as purely chivalric as one could desire. 
Consciously or unconsciously, Spenser has drawn nearer to 
Ariosto. That his poem should begin in a world peculiarly 
his own, and then, as if irresistibly, drift into the world of 
the Furioso is perhaps not without significance. 

IV. 

How far Ariosto influenced Spenser's literary methods and 
what elements in the Faery Queen may be traced to the Orlando 
Furioso are questions beyond the scope of the present investi- 
gation. The data we have secured, however, will afford us 
some general conclusions about Spenser's imaginative debt to 
Ariosto which will be worth a brief statement. 

First, we notice that the two men are radically different in 
temper and views. Ariosto is humorous, ironical, worldly-wise 
— serious chiefly by artistic mood ; Spenser is " sage and seri- 
ous " by fundamental constitution. Ariosto's attitude towards 
chivalry is that of the urbane sceptic, or of the impressionable 
artist ; to Spenser chivalry is an inspiring ideal, the highest 
expression of human nobility and earnestness. The two men, 
in reality, have nothing but their art in common, and even on 
that they are not at one. However seriously, therefore, Spenser 
may at times have taken Ariosto, it is manifest that the latter 
can have had no real influence upon his deeper imaginative life. 

If any romance poet exercised such an influence on him, it 
was Tasso. The intense seriousness, the reverence for chivalry 
which pervade the Gerusalemme IAberata could hardly fail to 
attract Spenser powerfully; even its somewhat morbid sadness 
and dolcezza seem to have charmed him, for though his own 
temperament was serenely cheerful, 1 he certainly had a strong 
taste for the poetry of melancholy — witness Du Bellay, the 
saddest of the PUiade poets and the only one of them who 

1 Those who read Spenser attentively will hardly be convinced, I think, 
that there was " a life-long vein of melancholy " in him. v. Dr. Grosart's 
Spenser, vol. I, p. 185. 
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ever influenced him, and witness his own poetical laments. 
In the days when he first undertook the Faery Queen he was 
acquainted with the Rinaldo and borrowed from it; when 
the Gerusalemme Liberata reached him he was apparently as 
enthusiastic over it as the Italians themselves. If, as might 
very well be, he was then engaged upon his second book, the 
remarkable imitations of Tasso's poem of which that book is 
full might be taken to represent the first impulses of his 
enthusiasm. 

How far Spenser was in sympathy with Tasso may be indi- 
cated by the character of his imitations. When he copies 
Ariosto it is almost always with a change. He may take the 
facts of a plot one by one as they stand in his original ; 
the peculiar rendering will always be his own. He may 
adopt a situation — it will be with certain modifications which 
alter its character. He may imitate a reflective passage — the 
spirit of the version will be new. In other words, he is never 
thoroughly in touch with Ariosto. When he imitates Tasso, 
however, he does not feel the need of change, or if he changes, 
he preserves in good part the spirit of the original. The 
Bower of Bliss (Bk. n, c. 12) is a simple reproduction of the 
Gardens of Armida ((?. L., xv, xvi), partly by direct trans- 
lation, partly by close imitation, partly by adoption of general 
features. The song of Phaedria (Bk. n, c. 6, st. 15-17) has 
not a word in common with the song of the siren (G. L., xrv, 
62-64) ; yet the spirit of the two is exactly the same ; they 
might be transposed. In other words, Spenser finds in Tasso 
a kindred genius, and has no need of asserting imaginative 
independence. 

Spenser imitated Tasso whenever he found occasion. 1 The 
Gerusalemme IAberata, however, was too little a romance poem 
to furnish him very much material ; the epical subject-matter 

1 Sometimes he superimposes Tasso upon Ariosto — not always felicitously. 
What Britomart says of her early training in arms (Bk. in, c. 2, st. 6, 7) is 
imitated from Clorinda (<?. L., ii, 39, 40), but is in manifest contradiction 
to Glaucfc's words (c. 3, st. 53, 57). 
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which Tasso had adopted was too far removed from the sub- 
ject-matter of the Faery Queen. Having begun his poem with 
Ariosto in mind, therefore, he still found Ariosto his most 
convenient resource ; indeed, as we have seen, during the very 
days of his early enthusiasm for the Gerusalemrne IAberata the 
Faery Queen was drifting, as if irresistibly, towards the type of 
the Furioso, and was accumulating imitations in double vol- 
ume; for Spenser was imitating, not to record his critical 
preferences, but to fill in the outlines of his extended poem. 
And, after all, it would be a grave mistake to imagine that 
he did not really enjoy and admire the Orlando Furioso. He 
and Ariosto were radically different in spirit, and could rarely, 
or never, be in complete sympathy, but we know that he 
thought him a grave and edifying poet, not much the worse 
for a strain of somewhat free humor, and it is evident to the 
most casual observer of his imitations that he read the Furioso 
repeatedly and assiduously. Had he undertaken to emulate it 
merely in the spirit of opposition, he would hardly have gone 
to it so frequently for suggestions and direct help, he would 
hardly have studied it with such care. Or if we conceive of 
him as borrowing from it in cold blood, using it merely 
because it was full of convenient plots, characters, situations, 
etc., we must admit? that his memory for things he did not 
really enjoy was sometimes singularly tenacious, that he has 
imitated passages which he could not have hunted up for the 
occasion and which, to the unsophisticated observer, would 
seem to have stuck in his mind because they pleased him. It 
is not necessary to assume that Ariosto fascinated him, was 
his favorite poet ; but a careful survey of the data will con- 
vince most of us, I think, that Spenser took very genuine 
pleasure in the fertile and amiable Italian. He certainly did 
not go to him for inspiration of the higher order, but for the 
practical conduct of the Faery Queen he found him invalu- 
able — the consummate artist of the romance poem, a poet 
of almost inexhaustible variety and suggestiveness. Every 
passage borrowed might be recast, modified, animated with 
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another spirit — all, apparently, in repudiation of Ariosto's 
meaning; but that would not imply antagonism. Spenser 
might recognize the difference between his own poem and the 
Furioso without, therefore, disapproving of the latter — except 
casually ; and he might read the Furioso like Milton without 
feeling any grave discrepancy between his own imaginings and 
the spirit of the context. He probably did not analyze his 
impressions like a philosopher. Ariosto had perfected the 
type of the romance poem ; Spenser emulated and imitated 
him, and read him with pretty constant pleasure. 



The following list contains what specific imitations from 
Ariosto I have been able to discover in the Faery Queen. 
Many of them are also recorded in Warton's Observations 
and elsewhere, but as I drew up my list without assistance, 
and found upon later examination that, with four or five 
exceptions, it contained all the parallel passages noted by 
Warton and the others, I have thought it superfluous to give 
references. The list does not pretend to be even approxi- 
mately complete : any one with a clear memory who chose to 
read and reread the two poems side by side might add to it 
considerably. In such a bewildering multitude of episodes 
and striking passages the discovery of a particular imitation 
may often be a matter of mere accident. I do not think, 
however, that any very important imitation has escaped me. 

Some of the imitations which I cite may seem to be wholly 
imaginary. As Spenser frequently worked from mere sug- 
gestions, passages which the student of the two poems will 
incline to think clearly imitative may often, to the unpre- 
judiced reader, seem absolutely original. I have endeavored 
to be moderate in my ascriptions, but in conducting investiga- 
tions like this it is often very difficult for the critic to " mark 
that point where sense and dulness meet." 
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The imitations are given in order as they occur. This 
arrangement makes it clear how steadily and frequently 
Spenser drew on the Fwrioso for matter. 

Book I. 

C. 1, st. 29. Bed Cross Kt. and Una meeting Archimago. Warton cites 
Angelica meeting friar ( O. F, ii, 12, 13). Both sages are deceivers and 
magicians. Perhaps more striking reference would be to Tasso's Mnaldo, 
I, 31, where Malagigi appears as venerable old man. 

C. 1, st. 34. Faint similarity to 0. F., xli, 57. 

0. 1, st. 39-41. Cf. O. F., xiv, 92-94. 

C. 2, st. 3. Warton cites Atlante's magic palace (O. F., xii) where every 
knight is deceived by an image of his mistress. 

C. 2, st. 30 ff. Cf. 0. F., vr, 26 ff. Astolfo transformed by Alcina into 
myrtle tree. That the main suggestion came from Ariosto seems certain. 
Spenser may also have had Tasso in mind, G. L., xiii, 41, 42. 

C. 3, st. 38. Cf. 0. F, iv, 27. 

C. 5, st. 7, 1. 2. Similar to 0. F., ii, 8, 11. 4-8; but hardly an imitation. 

C.6,st.3ff. Cf.O.F, xiii, 26-29. Very characteristic difference of treat- 
ment. 

C. 6, st. 33-48. Una, Satyrane, Sansloy, Archimago. Cf. O. F., I, 72-81 ; 
ii, 1-23 ; vui, 29 ff. Angelica, Sacripante, Binaldo, the friar. See detailed 
comment in sect. I of this paper. 

C. 7, st. 7. Cf. O. F, I, 59, 72. Sacripante and Angelica interrupted by 
a loud noise in the wood. 

C. 7, st. 13, 11. 1, 2. Cf. 0. F, ix, 91, 11. 1-3. 

C. 7, st. 33-36. Arthur's shield fabricated by the enchanter Merlin. Cf. 
0. F., ii, 55, 56. The shield of the enchanter Atlante. For further notice 
see sect. II of this paper. 

C. 8, st. 3, 4. Cf. O. F, xv, 15. 

C. 8, st. 19. Cf. O. P., xxii, 84-86. 

C. 8, 46-48. Cf. 0. F, vn, 72, 73. 

C. 10, st. 46 ff. Cf. Buggiero with the hermit on the rocky island; bap- 
tised ; his destiny in part revealed. O. F., xli, 52 ff. 

C. 1 1, st. 20, 21. Might seem to be an amplification of 0. F, xxx, 60, 11. 1-4. 

C. 12, st. 1. Cf. stanzas with which Ariosto opens the concluding canto 
of his poem, O. F., xlvi, 1 ff. 

Book II. 

C. 1, st. 26. One might refer to O. F, xxxvi, 37, 38. 

C. 2, st. 24. Somewhat similar to O. F., xxi, 53. 

C. 3, st. 4. The stealing of Guyon's horse may have been suggested by 
several episodes in the Furioso: xxn, 12 ff.; xxm, 33 ff.; xxxni, 92 ff.; 
perhaps i, 72 ff. 
4 
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C. 3, St. 17. Braggadochio's vow : cf. Mandricardo's, O. F., xiv, 43. For 
character of Braggadochio see sect, n of this paper. 

C. 3, st. 18. Archimago's promise to steal Arthur's sword for Brag- 
gadochio. Cf. Mandricardo appropriating Orlando's sword, 0. F., xxiv, 
58, 59. 

C. 3, st. 22 ff. Belphoebe. Cf. description of Alcina, O. F., vn, 11-16. 
Spenser's more ornate method of description reminds one rather of Tasso. 

C. 4, st. 18 ff. The tale of the Squire is after the story of Ariodante, O. 
F., IV, 57 to VI, 16. Spenser's modifications are very characteristic. Ariosto's 
novella had to be harmonized with its new and more ideal surroundings, and 
its allegorical possibilities had to be developed. 

C. 5, st. 4, 5. Similar to 0. F, xxiv, 105, 106. 

C. 8, st. 30. Pyrochles strikes full at Arthur's crest with Morddure, hop- 
ing to cleave his head : the good sword swerves aside from its master and 
leaves him unhurt. In O. F., xli, 95, 96, Gradasso strikes full at Orlando's 
head with Durindana : the sword does not swerve aside from its master ; it 
is true to Gradasso's aim ; only Orlando's invulnerability saves him. The 
parallel is suggestive. Pyrochles acquired Morddure from Archimago, who 
stole it for Braggadochio : Gradasso acquired Durindana from Mandricardo, 
who virtually stole it. 

C. 8, st. 42. Cf. 0. F., xvin, 19. 

C. 9, st. 2. Arthur, like Orlando, wins back his sword in open combat. 
0. F., XLI, XLII. 

C. 10. Spenser in devoting a canto to the ancestry of Elizabeth is follow- 
ing the precedent of Ariosto, who in various ways and at different times 
celebrates the genealogy of the Estes. This canto is linked with c. 3 of 
Book in. Both together find their closest counterpart in canto in of the 
Fmio&o. As exordium to this pair of cantos Spenser adopts the stanzas 
which open Ariosto's canto (F. Q., Bk. n, c. 10, st. 1-4 : 0. F., in, 1-4). 
Here, as in several other imitations, Spenser directly translates the first 
few lines, and then drifts into an entirely original rendering of the theme 
suggested. 

C. 11, st. 5 ff. Cf. O. F, vi, 60-66. 

C. 11, st. 33 ff. Warton likens Arthur's difficulty in killing Maleger to 
the difficulty which Grifone, Aquilante, and Astolfo have in killing Orrilo, 
O. F, xv, 67 ff. 

C. 12, st. 56. Possibly suggested by 0. F., x, 39, 40. 

Book III. 

C. 1, st. 4 ff. Britomart, like Bradamante, first appears in a chance 
encounter, in which she overthrows her antagonist : O. F., i, 60 ff. How 
completely she is the counterpart of Bradamante has been indicated in 
sect, ii of this paper, and will be made clear by many other reminiscences 
of Bradamante not there noted. 
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C. 1, st. 10. Spenser does not explicitly state that Britomart was igno- 
rant of the virtue of her ebon lance, but we come to perceive that she was 
so. Cf. 0. F, xxxn, 48 ; xlv, 65, 66. 

C. 1, st. 13. Cf. 0. F., i, 22. 

C. 1, st. 42, 43. Perhaps suggested by O. F., xxxn, 79, 80. 

C. 1, st. 49. Cf. 0. F. :, xxii, 1-3. 

C. 1, st. 59 ff. Cf. O. F, vn, 23-26. For discussion see sect, n of this 
paper. 

C. 2, st. 1-3. In these stanzas and in st. 1 and 2 of c. 4 Spenser is imitat- 
ing Ariosto : 0. F., xx, t-3 ; xxxvii, 1 ff. The imitation is scattering. 

C. 2, st. 25, 1. 6. Cf. Ruggiero's conquest of arms of Hector, borne by 
Mandricardo, 0. F., xxx. For connected account of Britomart's love story 
see sect, n of this paper. 

C. 3. Imitated from c. in of the Furioso. For discussion see sect, n of 
this paper. 

C. 3, st. 1. Cf. 0. F., ii, 1. For discussion see sect. I of this paper. 

C. 3, st. 22, 11. 5-9, 23. Cf. O. F., in, 17, 18. 

C. 3, st. 28. Cf. 0. F., xli, 61 ff. 

C. 3, st. 60. The laneia cforo of the Furioso, which Astolfo turns over to 
Bradamante: 0. F., xxin, 15. 

C. 4, st. 46. The flight of Florimel, begun in c. 1, st. 15-18, and concluded 
in c. 7, st. 1-4, is after the flight of Angelica, 0. F., i, 33-35, with a possi- 
ble reminiscence, at the end, of Erminia in the Gerusalemme. Arthur and 
Guyon pursuing her and parting at the parting of the ways may be com- 
pared to Binaldo and Ferrau, 0. F., i, 21-23. Florimel, with her many 
lovers and her adventurous career, might seem at times to be modelled on 
Angelica, though, of course, she is a very different character. 

C. 7, st. 34. Possibly suggested by 0. F., xxvi, 111. Spenser's compari- 
son is imperfect, since the Beast is finally subdued — a good example of his 
indifference to exact illustration. 

C. 7, st. 53 ff. Cf. 0. F, xxvni, especially st. 45-49. 

C. 8, st. 11-13. Cf. the winning of Doralice by Mandricardo. 0. F., xiv, 
38 ff. 

C. 8, 15 ff. Spenser may have had in mind O. F. t i, 77-81 ; n, 3. False 
Florimel's apparent dismay is like Angelica's. 

C. 9, st. 1, 2. Cf. O. F., xxvm, 1-3. For discussion see sect, n of this 
paper. 

C. 9, in which Britomart comes to the castle of Malbecco Is a reminis- 
cence of 0. F., xxxn, 64 ff., in which Bradamante comes to the Bocca di 
Tristano. Malbecco's jealousy (st. 5) is like that of Clodione (in 0. F., st. 
83-94). The bad weather which forces Britomart to shelter (st. 11-13) is 
like that which Bradamante experiences (in O.F., st. 63); both arrive at 
nightfall. Britomart jousting with Paridell for entrance to the shed is like 
Bradamante jousting for entrance to the castle (in O. F., st. 69-77). The 
revelation of Britomart (st. 20, 21) is after that of Bradamante (in O. F., 
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st. 79, 80). As Bradamante is entertained by pictures of the future wars in 
Italy, so Britomart is entertained by the story of "Troian Brute" told by 
Paridell. 

C. 10, st. 47. Warton suggests comparison with Norandino getting access 
to Lucina in a similar way, O. F., xvn, 45-48. 

C. 11, st. 7 ff. Manifestly after O. F.. n, 34 ff. Pinabello's mistress, like 
Scudamour's, has been carried off by an enchanter and confined in an inac- 
cessible castle. In each case the heroine later sets the lady free. 

C. 11, st. 29 ff. Cf. the pictures of the wars in Italy at the Rocca di 
Tristano : 0. F., c. xxxm. 

Book IV. 

C. 1, st. 13. Warton refers to O. F., xxvi, 28. More probably imitated 
from 0. F., xxxn, 79, 80, already used in Bk. Ill, c. 9, st. 20, 21. 

C. 1, st. 14. Britomart-Bellona. Warton refers to O. F., xxvi, 24. Cf. 
Bk. in, c. 9, st. 22. 

C. 1, st. 19 ff. Cf. Alcina seeking Invidia and bringing her up to the 
world to work mischief, in the Oinque Canti, I, 38 ff. The Oinque Canti 
were, in Spenser's day, commonly printed as an appendix to the Furioso. 

C. 3, st. 45. The reference is to O. F., xlii, 60-67. 

C. 4, st. 9, 10. Cf. O. F, xx, 106-129. For discussion see sect, n of this 
paper. One may note that in this episode Spenser forgot himself. In c. 1, 
st. 17, At6 is given the outer form of a fair lady ; but the description of her 
natural form, in c. 1, st. 27-29, and her vile conduct suggested the analogy 
of Gabrina, and led Spenser to introduce this episode without noticing that 
he was contradicting his first statement. Spenser is very careless in such 
small matters : Ariosto is scrupulously careful. 

C. 4, st. 20. Cf. O. F., xvii, 88-90. 

C. 5, st. 22-24. Cf. the conduct of Discordia in O. F, xxvn, 39 ff. 

C. 5, st. 25, 26. Cf. O. F., xxvii, 103-107. 

C. 6, st. 40, 41. Cf. O. F, xxn, 31-36. 

C. 6, st. 43. Cf. O. F., xxx, 76-81. 

C. 7, st. 15 ff. Aemylia in the cave of Lust is apparently a reminiscence 
of Isabella in the robbers' cave, O. F., xn, 89 ff. Her story in part resem- 
bles the story of Isabella, O. F., xin, 4-14. The old woman, her companion, 
is like Gabrina, with perhaps a touch of the house-keeper of the Ore: O. 
F., xvn, 33. 

C. 8, st. 36, 11. 5, 6. Cf. O. F, xxxvn, 78, 11. 3-6. 

C. 9, st. 26. Cf. confused and shifting fight in O. F., xxvi, 70 ff. 

C. 10. The Gardens of Adonis have a faint resemblance to certain gardens 
in the Furioso: vi, 19-22, x, 61-63 ; xxxiv, 49-51. The bridge guarded by 
Erifila, i. e. Avarice (O. F., vi, 78, 79; vn, 2-5) may have suggested the 
bridge guarded by Doubt, etc. (st. 11 ff). For st. 25 cf. O. F., vi, 74. See 
sect, ii of this paper. 
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Book V. 

C. 1, st. 9, 10. Chrysaor might be compared to Euggiero's Balisarda : 
O. F, xxx, 57-59. 

C. 2, st. 6-8. Cf. Rodomonte's bridge: O. F., xxix, 33-37. For the 
combat between Pollentg and Arthegall, cf. that between Rodomonte and 
Brandimarte: 0. F., xxxi, 67 flf. Britomart passing the bridge despite 
Dolon's sons (c. 6, st. 36-39) is like Bradamante: she alone passes it with- 
out being forced into the water, O. i* 1 ., xxxv, 38 ff. 

C. 2, st. 54. Cf. 0. F., xxv, 12. 

C. 3, st. 10-15. Cf. 0. F, xvn, 86-113. 

C. 3, st. 33. Cf. the ferocity of Baiardo, 0. F., I, 74. 

C. 3, st. 34. Brigadore = Brigliadoro, Orlando's horse. 

C. 3, st. 37. Cf. O, F, xvin, 91-93. 

C. 4, st. 11. Cf. O.F., vi, 5. 

C. 4, st. 21 ff. Cf. Ariosto's amazons : 0. F., xix, 57 ff. 

C. 6, st. 3 ff. Cf. O. F., xxx, 84 ff. ; xxxn, 10 ff. For discussion see sect. 
II of this paper. 

C. 6, st. 7, 1. 4. Cf. the " alta torre " in 0. F., xxxii, 14, 1. 5. 

C. 6, st. 8. Cf. the "cavalier guascone" in O. F., xxxn, 28. 

C. 7, st. 29 ff. Cf. the combat of Bradamante and Marfisa : 0. F., xxxvi. 

C. 9, st. 11. Cf. Caligorante's net, 0. F, xv, 44, 45. 

CIO and 11. Cf. O. F., xx, 17 ff. Arthur's exploit in behalf of Belgee is 
very much like Orlando's exploit in behalf of Olimpia. Note that Olim- 
pia's dominions are in the Low Countries. It seems probable that Spenser, 
determining to allegorize the English wars in the Low Countries under 
Leicester, remembered this story of the Furioso and adopted certain of its 
features. 

C. 12, st. 13. Cf. O. F., xxxn, 108. This comparison is one of the com- 
monest in Italian literature : v. Dante, Inferno, c n, 11. 127-129 ; Boccaccio, 
Teseide, ix, 28; Fr. Bello, Mambriano, c. vin, st. — (quoted by Panizzi, 
Orlando Innamorato, vol. I, p. 318) ; Oerusalemme IAbarata, xvin, 16, xx, 129. 
It is evident that Spenser is following Ariosto's version. 

Book VI. 

C. 3, st. 30 ff. Turpine is modelled on Pinabello, and Blandina, though 
of different character from Pinabello's meretrke, might be set beside her in 
vice. This episode might be compared with O. F., xx, 110 ff. 

C.' 3, st. 38. Cf. O. F., xxxn, 83 ff. 

C. 4, st. 4 and c. 5, st. 2. This "salvage man " might seem to be a remi- 
niscence of the mad Orlando, naked and invulnerable. 

C. 6, st. 34. Cf. Pinabello's custom : O, F., xxii, 48. 

C. 6, st. 42. Compare or contrast the meretriee, O. F., xxn, 76-79. 
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C. 6, st. 44. Compare Pinabello treacherously seizing Aquilante and his 
companions in their beds : O. F., xx, 104, 105 ; xxn, 53. 

C. 7, st. 1. Cf. 0. F., xxxvi, 1. 

C. 7, st. 3 ff. Cf. Pinabello deceitfully obtaining the assistance of Aqui- 
lante and his companions in maintaining his wicked custom, 0. F., xxn, 
53 ff. 

C. 7, st. 28 ff. Mirabella's story and the lesson thereby conveyed might 
be compared to Lidia's story: 0. F., xxxiv, 11-43. 

C. 7, st. 47. Distantly like 0. F, xxiv, 62. 

C. 8, st. 42, 43. Cf. 0. F, xi, 67-71. 

C. 11, st. 2 ff. Pastorella in the cave of the robbers. Warton cites Isa- 
bella in the cave of the robbers : 0. F., xii, 91 ff. 

C. 11, st. 25, 11. 8, 9. Cf. O. F, xviii, 35. 

R. E. Neil Dodge. 



